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fr  USERS  UNITE 

T-l  users  knock 
lackluster  service 

Carriers  score  low  in  several  categories. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


Members  of  the  first  independent  T-l  us¬ 
ers  group  are  frustrated  with  chronic  ser¬ 
vice  outages  and  lackluster  carrier  sup¬ 
port,  according  to  a  recently  compiled 
survey  of  their  ranks. 

The  15  to  20  companies  that  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  group’s  initial  meeting  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  Association 
conference  in  Atlanta  this  June  gave  T-l 
carriers  a  less-than-stellar  C+  rating  and 
highlighted  a  number  of  areas  where  they 
say  service  providers  must  improve. 

The  initial  gathering  of  corporate  T-l 
customers  was  held  to  gauge  the  need  for  a 
users  group  and  to  air  concerns  about  cur¬ 
rent  T-l  services,  according  to  group 
founder  and  leader  A1  Weresow,  manager 


FEATURE  FOCUS 


Brought  back  from  the  brink 

Vsats  save  the  day  for  satellite  system  vendors. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


Reports  of  the  death  of  satellite  data 
services  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Satellite  technology,  once  branded  ex¬ 
pensive  and  inefficient  in  comparison 
with  terrestrial  methods,  has  made  the 
communications  technology  comeback  of 


the  year. 

The  rebirth  of  satellite  technology  can 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  creation  of 
very  small  aperture  terminals,  commonly 
referred  to  as  small  satellite  earth  sta¬ 
tions.  Vsats  are  typically  less  than  eight 
feet  in  diameter  and  are  far  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  large  satellite  dishes,  especially 
[jgp'  Continued  on  page  28 


of  corporate  telecommunications  with 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  based  in  New  York. 

Enthusiasm  generated  by  the  roughly  30 
user  representatives  and  subsequent  word- 
of-mouth  contacts  has  proved  encouraging, 
and  Weresow  said  he  hopes  to  organize  a 
second  formal  meeting  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  T-l  group  will  provide  a  forum  for 
users  to  exchange  experiences  and  infor¬ 
mation  while  giving  them  a  collective  voice 
and  a  pipeline  to  carriers.  Weresow  also 
said  he  hopes  the  group  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  input  on  new  service  development. 

According  to  recently  released  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  initial  meeting,  T-l  users 
are  most  concerned  with  performance  is¬ 
sues  and  the  manner  in  which  service  prob¬ 
lems  are  handled. 

See  T-l  page  8 


The  dust  settles 
in  the  equal  access  battle 


►  LONG-DISTANCE  ELECTION 

AT&T  landslide  at 
equal  access  polls 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  After  two  years  and  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  marketing  dollars,  the  equal  access  battle  has  end¬ 
ed  with  most  users  choosing  to  continue  business  as  usual. 

As  equal  access  balloting  ends  today,  it  is  clear  that 
AT&T,  despite  its  initial  fears  to  the  contrary,  remains  the 
undisputed  king  of  the  long-distance  hill.  About  75%  of  us¬ 
ers  who  cast  ballots  decided  not  to  leave  the  AT&T  fold. 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.,  the  only  two  competitors  to  win  market  shares 

See  Equal  page  5 

SOFTWARE-DEFINED  NETWORKS 

SDN  lures  big  user 

Transamerica  dumps  EPSCS. 


Network  Line 


News 


Uncle  Sam  doesn’t  feel  up  to 
unweaving  the  tangled  TCP/ 
IP  conformance  testing  web, 
so  the  U.S.  Defense  Commu¬ 
nications  Agency  officially 


washes  its  hands  of  the 
chore.  Page  2. 

T 

FiberCom  will  take  advantage 
of  this  week’s  Federal  Com¬ 
puter  Conference  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  product  and  con¬ 
tracts  with  Martin  Marietta 
and  Sun  Microsystems.  Page 
3. 


Sytek  is  helping  the  New  York 
Hospital  graft  two  separate 
networks  into  a  new  single 
hospitalwide  data  and  video 
local  network.  Page  5. 

▼ 

US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.  nets  a  prize  user  catch  in 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  The 
long-distance  carrier  will  pro¬ 
vide  Sears  with  a  variety  of 
long-distance  voice  and  data 
services.  Page  6. 

▼ 

Features 


Corporations  are  choosing 
among  a  variety  of  alterna¬ 
tives  in  order  to  make  the 
break  to  bypass  indepen¬ 
dence.  Page  33. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


LOS  ANGELES  —  Faced  with  dismantling  its  nation¬ 
wide  voice  communications  network,  Transamerica  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  opted  instead  to  become  an  early  user  of 
AT&T’s  Software-Defined  Network  (SDN)  service  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  save  $1  million  per  year  in  the  process. 

The  company,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Trans¬ 
america  Corp.,  provides  voice  communications  services 
for  roughly  10,000  Transamerica  employees  at  100  loca¬ 
tions.  Each  Transamerica  company  is  autonomous  and  is 
not  required  to  purchase  voice  communications  services 
from  Transamerica  Information  Services. 

Skyrocketing  costs  of  connecting  individual  company 
locations  to  AT&T’s  Enhanced  Private  Switched  Commu¬ 
nications  Service  (EPSCS)  forced  Transamerica  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  to  ditch  the  service  or  risk  losing  its  Trans¬ 
america  subscribers.  Several  disgruntled  EPSCS  users  are 
considering  jumping  the  EPSCS  ship  because  of  the  exorbi- 

See  SDN  page  6 
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►  NETWORK  BUILDING  BLOCKS _ 

Standards  groups  push 
ISDN  specs  to  maricet 

Move  to  stifle  vendor-specific  efforts. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


Standards-making  bodies  have 
mounted  an  effort  to  publish  key 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  interim  standards  by  year 
end  in  the  hope  of  thwarting  the 
rise  of  vendor-specific  de  facto 
standards. 

The  Consultative  Committee  on 
International  Telephony  and  Teleg¬ 
raphy  specifications,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  so-called  Gray 
Book,  are  being  rushed  to  publica¬ 
tion  to  give  vendors  some  stan¬ 
dards  to  build  to  while  waiting  for 
the  next  official  ISDN  specification 
release  in  1988,  insiders  told  Net¬ 
work  World  last  week.  ISDN  recom¬ 
mendations  are  published  every 
four  years. 

Although  the  CCITT  does  not  of¬ 
ten  accelerate  its  standards  proce¬ 
dures,  according  to  Joan  LaBanca, 
district  manager  of  data  and  ISDN 
standards  at  Bell  Communications 
Research,  “the  signaling  layers 
have  been  changed  a  lot  since  the 
1984  Red  Book  and  are  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  change  again  before  1988.” 
LaBanca  is  a  member  of  the  T1D1 


group,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Standards  Commit¬ 
tee’s  T1  Telecommunications  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  studies  ISDN  and 
makes  recommendations  to  the 
CCITT. 

The  standards  recommendations 
that  are  being  accelerated  include 
the  following: 

■  The  1430  basic  user  network  in¬ 
terface,  also  known  as  2B+D, 
which  details  the  physical  and  elec¬ 
trical  specifications  for  an  inter¬ 
face  that  supports  two  64K  bit/sec 
digital  channels  and  a  16K  bit/sec 
signaling  channel. 

■  The  1440  and  1441  second,  or  data 
link,  layer  signaling  specifications 
above  1430,  which  are  also  known 
as  Q920  and  Q921. 

■  The  I33X,  a  new  specification 
that  was  not  in  the  1984  recommen¬ 
dation  and  has  yet  to  be  assigned  a 
final  number  designation.  I33X  is  a 
numbering  plan  standard  that 
would  enable  ISDN  networks  to  be 
connected  with  networks  that  have 
different  numbering  plans,  allow¬ 
ing,  for  example,  a  terminal  on  one 
net  to  be  addressed  by  a  host  com¬ 
puter  on  another. 

The  CCITT  indicated  last  year 


►  BANKING 

Freddie  Mac  offers  net 

Midanet  builds  on  networking  expertise. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Is  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corp.,  better  known  as  Freddie 
Mac,  in  the  network  business? 

Well,  sort  of.  The  quasi-govern- 
mental  corporation  is  doing  what 
commercial  banks  have  long  recog¬ 
nized  is  a  means  of  generating  more 
business.  Freddie  Mac  is  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  its  internal  networking  ex¬ 
pertise  and  extending  it  to  custom¬ 
ers. 

Freddie  Mac  has  developed  Mi¬ 
danet,  a  network  that  allows  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  corpora¬ 


tion  to  communicate  instantly  with 
its  customers,  savings  and  loan  in¬ 
stitutions  and  mortgage  bankers. 
The  basis  of  Midanet  is  a  micro-to- 
mainframe  communications  pack¬ 
age  called  Network  Navigator,  de¬ 
veloped  by  American  International 
Communications  Corp.  of  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Net  increases  core  business 

Freddie  Mac  is  not  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  network  services. 
Rather,  it  sees  the  network  as  a 
means  of  increasing  its  core  busi¬ 
ness.  Freddie  Mac  is  in  the  second¬ 
ary  mortgage  business.  It  pur- 
See  Freddie  page  7 


►  LABOR 

IBEW  talking  strike 


A  strike  against  New  England 
Telephone  by  the  20,000  members 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  (IBEW)  appears 
to  be  brewing,  Network  World 
learned  late  last  week. 

IBEW  workers  have  until  Friday 
to  vote  on  a  proposed  contract 
agreement  reached  in  early  August. 

The  vote  so  far  at  four  of  10  lo¬ 


cals  within  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone’s  region  is  10  to  one  against 
the  agreement,  said  Ed  Thomas, 
IBEW  Rhode  Island  local  president 
and  business  agent.  If  IBEW  mem¬ 
bers  vote  against  the  contract, 
IBEW  will  strike  beginning  Satur¬ 
day,  he  said.  At  issue  are  overtime, 
temporary  transfers  and  the  use  of 
contracting  labor.  □ 


that  it  also  intended  to  accelerate 
1451,  the  third  network  layer  above 
1440  and  1441,  but,  according  to  La¬ 
Banca,  it  does  not  appear  that  will 
happen  now.  Unlike  the  other  stan¬ 
dards  efforts,  “work  has  pro¬ 
gressed  on  Layer  3,  but  not  to  the 
point  where  there  is  a  stable  text 
which  can  be  reviewed.”  A  stable 
working  text  is  required  before  any 
standard  recommendation  can  be 
accelerated,  LaBanca  said. 

Pressure  to  accelerate  the  stan¬ 
dard  has  come  from  domestic  and 
international  carriers  and  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  analysts  said. 
“Upcoming  market  trials  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  lot  of  market  pressure  in 
the  U.S.  to  develop  ISDN  products,” 
said  Mary  Johnston,  a  senior  tele¬ 
communications  consultant  with 
BBN  Communications  Corp.,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“If  you  don’t  have  standards, 
one  of  two  things  happen,”  John¬ 
ston  said.  “No  products  get  built,  or 
vendors  build  almost-ISDN  prod¬ 
ucts  that  conform  to  what  they 
think  the  standards  are  going  to  be 
or  what  they  would  like  the  stan¬ 
dards  to  be.”  Legitimate  standards 
are  hard  to  sanctify  once  vendors 
invest  in  their  own  interpretations 
of  the  standards. 

Although  the  Gray  Book  is  still 
being  compiled,  most  vendors  have 
a  good  idea  of  what  it  will  contain 
because  of  ongoing  standards  cov¬ 
erage,  according  to  LaBanca.  Once 
fully  published,  the  interim  stan¬ 
dards  will  have  the  same  clout  as 
the  1988  standards,  she  said.L? 
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►  ANALYSIS 

Uncle  Sam 

cashiers 

TCP/IP 

Conformance  tests 
too  tough  a  job. 

BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


MONTEREY,  Calif.  —  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  sup¬ 
porters  beware.  Ensuring  that  de¬ 
vices  on  a  multivendor  network 
really  can  work  together  has  prov¬ 
en  to  be  a  task  too  complex  even  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

Last  week  at  the  first  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet  Pro¬ 
tocol  (TCP/IP)  Vendor  Workshop 
(“TCP/IP  future  at  stake,”  Net¬ 
work  World,  Aug.  25),  the  U.S.  De¬ 
fense  Communications  Agency 
(DCA)  announced  it  is  washing  its 
hands  of  TCP/IP  conformance  test¬ 
ing. 

The  agency  oversees  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  that  link  government 
agencies,  universities  and  corpora¬ 
tions  into  one  giant  network  of  net¬ 
works.  The  umbrella  network  grew 
out  of  the  Advanced  Research  Proj¬ 
ects  Agency  Network  (Arpanet), 
See  TCP/IP  page  3 
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►  FEDERAL  COMPUTER  CONFERENCE 

Fibercom  to  debut  deals,  product 

Inks  accords  with  Martin  Marietta  and  Sun  Microsystems. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Fiber- 
Corn,  Inc.  is  expected  to  make  a  se¬ 
ries  of  product  and  marketing  an¬ 
nouncements  at  the  Federal 
Computer  Conference  here  this 
week.  The  Roanoke,  Va. -based  fi¬ 
ber-optic  network  firm  will  an¬ 
nounce  contracts  with  Martin  Mari¬ 
etta  Corp.  and  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  and  unveil  a  new  virtual  ma¬ 
chine  environment  (VME)  plug-in 
interface  board. 

FiberCom  has  signed  a  contract 
with  Martin  Marietta  to  integrate 
FiberCom’s  WhisperNet  fiber-optic 
network  into  an  intelligence  system 


that  Martin  Marietta  is  designing 
for  a  joint  Army  and  Air  Force  tac¬ 
tical  communications  system.  The 
fiber  Ethernet  local  network  will 


System/Enemy  Situation  Correla¬ 
tion  Element,  will  enable  tactical 
commanders  to  receive  and  process 
intelligence  data  from  a  variety  of 


and  graphic  situation  displays, 
commanders  will  receive  near  real¬ 
time  intelligence  for  strategic  deci¬ 
sions. 

“Martin  Marietta  implemented 
the  network  in  fiber  optics  because 
data  security,  speed  and  light 
weight  are  critical  in  this  type  of 
application,”  said  Albert  Bender, 
president  of  FiberCom. 

Sun  Microsystems  will  use  Whi- 
sperLAN/VME  in  its  Sun  3  Tempest 
workstations.  The  new  VME  card, 
which  is  the  foundation  for  the 
WhisperLAN/VME  network,  con¬ 
tains  a  fiber-optic  Ethernet  trans¬ 
ceiver  and  RS-232-C  fiber-optic  mo¬ 
dem  card. 

The  VME  capability  allows  Sun 
workstations  to  be  networked  us¬ 
ing  fiber-optic  links. 

Workstations  that  traditionally 
support  Ethernet  are  now  able  to 
take  advantage  of  fiber-optic  tech¬ 
nology  in  engineering  and  ad¬ 
vanced  computing  environments, 
Bender  said.O 


Ci  Commanders  will  receive  near  real¬ 
time  intelligence  for  strategic 
decisions.  V 


connect  VAX-type  devices  to  pro-  sources  and  sensors  using  sophisti- 
cess  intelligence  data  in  the  field.  cated  computers  mounted  in  shel- 
The  Martin  Marietta  system,  ters  and  on  tactical  vehicles.  Using 
dubbed  the  All-Source  Analysis  file  searches,  message  processing 


Mitel  to  unveil  all-digital 
version  of  SX-200  PBX 

Soon-to-debut  model  measures  up  to 
rivals  AT&T  System  25 ,  Rolm  Redwood. 


►  ANALOG  UPGRADE 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


KANATA,  Ontario  —  Mitel  Corp. 
is  expected  soon  to  introduce  an  all- 
digital  version  of  its  SX-200  analog 
private  branch  exchange,  a  move 
the  firm  hopes  will  strengthen  its 
position  in  the  low-end  PBX  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  SX-200  Digital  PBX  will  sup¬ 
port  up  to  250  telephones  and  156 
trunks.  The  most  widely  used  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  current  analog  unit  has 
a  total  of  144  switch  ports.  It  can  be 
upgraded  to  handle  either  240  or 
336  ports. 

The  144-port  version  is  non- 
blocking  for  100  simultaneous 
voice  links  or  19.2K  bit/sec  asyn¬ 
chronous  data  links. 

Rick  Miskiman,  product  market¬ 


TCP/IP  from  page  2 

designed  in  the  late  1960s  as  the 

world’s  first  packet-switching  net. 

The  original  network  has  ex¬ 
panded  so  that  today  it  supports 
more  than  30,000  computer  sys¬ 
tems  ranging  in  size  from  Cray  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.’s  supercomputers  to 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  Macin¬ 
toshes. 

For  the  last  few  years,  DCA  and 
a  number  of  other  government 
agencies  have  been  developing  test 
suites  and  creating  a  center  for 
TCP/IP  conformance.  The  work 
was  similar  to  that  undertaken  by 
COS,  which  will  handle  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  (OSI)  confor¬ 
mance  testing  and  the  development 
of  test  suites.  At  the  workshop,  two 
government  officials  told  attendees 
that  plans  for  the  center  had  been 
dropped. 


ing  manager  for  Mitel,  would  not 
estimate  the  per-line  cost  of  the  SX- 
200  Digital  PBX. 

Miskiman  said  the  unit  will  sup¬ 
port  modem  pooling  but  will  not  ac¬ 
commodate  the  company’s  new  Su¬ 
perset  3DN  and  Superset  4DN 
digital  voice/data  telephone  sets 
until  the  spring  of  1987. 

The  announcement  of  the  SX-200 
Digital  PBX  will  come  roughly  two 
months  after  AT&T’s  System  25 
was  introduced  (“AT&T  Systems 
25  targets  Redwood,”  Network 
World,  July  7.) 

The  introductions  of  the  System 
25  and  Rolm  Corp.’s  Redwood 
served  to  heighten  competition  in 
the  low-end  PBX  market.  A  recent 
market  study  performed  by  the 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  claimed 


The  DCA  has  developed  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  design  conformance  test 
criteria,  but  they  are  not  robust 
enough  to  ensure  that  all  TCP/IP 
products  can  interoperate.  “There 
have  been  instances  where  vendors 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  money 
trying  to  ensure  their  products 
would  perform  on  the  government 
network,”  said  Daniel  Lynch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Advanced  Computing  Envi¬ 
ronments  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 
“When  their  product  was  linked  to 
another  company’s  product,  they 
couldn’t  communicate.” 

Government  officials  declined  to 
discuss  the  decision.  But  confer¬ 
ence  attendees  speculated  the  gov¬ 
ernment  found  the  task  of  supply¬ 
ing  comprehensive  conformance 
tests  nearly  an  impossible  one. 

One  problem  testers  faced  is  that 
the  only  way  to  test  a  product  prop- 


AT&T  edged  out  Mitel  in  total  lines 
shipped  for  low-end  (under  200- 
line)  PBXs  in  1985. 

The  report  revealed  that  AT&T 
captured  35%  of  this  market,  while 
Mitel  accounted  for  32%.  NEC 
America,  Inc.  placed  third  with  a 
25%  market  share. 

If  a  substantial  number  of  Mitel’s 
large  installed  base  of  analog  SX- 
200  and  SX-100  users  upgrade  their 
PBXs  to  handle  the  maximum  480 
ports,  Mitel  may  be  able  to  wrest 
market  share  from  AT&T,  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.  and  Rolm  in  the 
mid-range  (200  to  799  lines)  PBX 
market.  The  IDC  study  indicated 
AT&T  captured  29%  of  this  market 
last  year.  Northern  Telecom  ended 
up  with  25%,  Rolm  with  19%  and 
Mitel  with  7%,  according  to  the 
study. 

A  baseline  SX-200  Digital  PBX, 
configured  to  handle  144  lines,  ap¬ 
pears  to  measure  up  well  against 
both  the  System  25  and  Redwood. 
Both  the  Mitel  SX-200  and  the 
AT&T  Systems  25  either  offer,  or 
are  expected  to  offer,  circuit- 
switched  data  capabilities,  while 
Redwood  does  not.  The  Mitel  SX- 
200  Digital  PBX  will  support  156 
trunks  while  the  System  25  can 
handle  104  and  the  Redwood,  48. □ 


erly  is  to  attach  it  to  the  target  net¬ 
work,  a  procedure  that  the  DCA 
would  not  condone.  Also,  running  a 
testing  center  requires  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  engineering  talent. 
Lynch  said  only  a  handful  of  engi¬ 
neers  are  qualified  to  develop  and 
run  conformance  tests. 

The  DCA  decision  leaves  TCP/IP 
vendors  with  a  number  of  unap¬ 
pealing  options.  They  could  form  a 
COS-like  organization.  But  the  con¬ 
sensus  seemed  to  be  that  fewer 
rather  than  more  of  such  standards 
organizations  are  needed. 

Individual  companies  could  de¬ 
velop  their  own  testing  procedures. 
But  the  resources  required  for  such 
self-testing  could  limit  the  number 
of  vendors  able  to  bring  TCP/IP 
products  to  market.  Attendees 
formed  a  task  force  to  explore  how 
vendors  should  proceed.  i2 


►  TELEVIDEO  SYSTEMS 

Multinet 
server  in 

the  works 

_ 

Senior  Writer 


SUNNYVALE,  Calif.  —  Televi¬ 
deo  Systems,  Inc.  is  developing  a 
network  server  designed  to  work 
with  a  variety  of  popular  local-area 
networks,  including  Ethernet, 
IBM’s  Token-Ring  Network,  Pro- 
teon,  Inc.’s  Pronet,  Datapoint 
Corp.’s  Arcnet  and  AT&T’s  Starlan. 

While  company  officials  refused 
to  disclose  details  about  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  its  likely  debut  date,  sources 
say  the  server  uses  a  version  of  No¬ 
vell  Corp.’s  Advanced  Netware 
software  to  manage  network  rout¬ 
ing  and  is  based  on  Televideo’s  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT-compatible, 
Tele-286.  The  server  is  said  to  use 
Intel  Corp.’s  80286  processor. 

The  server  will  reportedly  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  IBM  Personal 
Computer  ATs  and  compatibles  to 
accommodate  up  to  four  different 
local-area  network  adapter  cards. 
Data  file  transfer  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  networks  would  be  possible 
because  each  network  would  use 
the  same  implementation  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Netware  software. 

Roland  Day,  Televideo  product 
manager,  said  that,  other  than  the 
multinetwork  support  feature,  the 
product  would  be  similar  to  No¬ 
vell’s  S-Net,  a  star  topology  net¬ 
work  that  supports  up  to  24  users. 

The  Novell  product  uses  a  Motor¬ 
ola  Corp.  MC  68000  processor  and  a 
140M-byte  hard  disk.  The  company 
recently  announced  the  server 
would  accept  an  Arcnet  interface 
card,  so  users  can  support  an  Arc- 
net  topology. 

Analysts  said  they  believe  Tele¬ 
video  has  embarked  on  the  server 
project  in  an  effort  to  increase  sales 
of  the  Tele-286.  □ 
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►  NETWORKING 

Behemoth  single-vendor  net  erected 

In  under  a  year ,  Gemcraft  crafts  a  network  based  almost  solely 
on  System  75s ,  T-l  links  and  Information  Systems  Networks. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


HOUSTON  —  A  Texas-sized 
boom  in  the  housing  industry  made 
an  instant  superuser  out  of  Gem- 
craft  Homes,  Inc.  In  less  than  a 
year,  the  company  has  constructed 
a  network  from  scratch  that  al¬ 
ready  boasts  six  AT&T  System  75 
private  branch  exchanges  and  four 
T-l  circuits.  The  company  is  also 
installing  10  AT&T  Information 
Systems  Networks  (ISN)  linking  its 
major  locations. 

The  communications  team  at  the 
$300-million  home-building,  mort¬ 
gage  and  real  estate  company  built 
the  network  —  which  consists  al¬ 
most  solely  of  AT&T  products  — 
during  a  time  when  many  experts 
claimed  that  no  one  vendor  could 
meet  all  a  user’s  networking  needs. 

Gemcraft  offices,  located 
throughout  Texas,  Tennessee, 
Oklahoma  and  Georgia,  are  con¬ 
nected  via  leased  AT&T  T-l  circuits 
for  voice  and  data  and  56K  bit/sec 
and  9.6K  bit/sec  lines  for  data. 

The  lines  feed  into  one  or  several 
of  Gemcraft’s  six  System  75  PBXs. 
There  are  two  System  75s  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  one  of  which  is  used  for  both 
voice  and  data  and  the  other  for 
voice  only.  Offices  in  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
and  Atlanta  each  have  one  PBX. 
Other  Gemcraft  offices  use  AT&T 
Merlin  key  phone  systems. 

Each  System  75  boasts  AT&T’s 
Electronic  Tandem  Network  (ETN) 
capability  for  automatic  route  se¬ 
lection  and  alternate  routing  for 
on-  or  off-network  communica¬ 


►  BELLSOUTH  CORP. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Despite 
opposition  from  both  users  and 
long-distance  carriers,  BellSouth 
Corp.  last  week  joined  the  growing 
ranks  of  local  exchange  carriers 
that  have  won  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  approval  for  in¬ 
creased  special-access  charges  on 
private-line  service. 

BellSouth  received  FCC  permis¬ 
sion  to  raise  the  price  of  the  local 
channel  portion  of  private  line  ser¬ 
vice  in  Georgia  and  Florida  begin¬ 
ning  today. 

The  Florida  increase  raises  pri¬ 
vate-line  bills  by  32%  and  will  cost 
users  about  $5  million  through  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  Georgia  in¬ 
crease  will  raise  private-line  fees 
by  11%,  and  it  will  cost  users  $2 
million  before  Jan.  1,  1987,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  FCC  spokesman. 


tions.  Locations  using  Merlin  phone 
systems  can  use  the  ETN  capability 
by  connecting  through  tie  lines, 
which  are  private  lines  that  link 
PBXs,  or  through  direct  inward  di¬ 
aling. 

“Our  old  key  systems  were  a 
mess,”  recalled  Julie  Walsh,  Gem¬ 
craft  voice  systems  supervisor. 
“The  vendor  had  to  come  in  every 
time  we  moved  a  phone  or  added  an 
end  user  to  a  pickup  group,  and  we 
were  adding  employees  all  the  time. 
Using  System  75,  I  can  make  sta¬ 
tion  changes  from  my  desk.” 

The  10  ISN  networks  will  even¬ 
tually  connect  to  each  major  Gem¬ 
craft  facility  and  to  every  PBX. 
Systems  Director  Don  James  said 
that  by  using  an  ISN,  he  can  down¬ 
load  information  from  host  com¬ 
puters  —  two  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
HP3000  Model  70  superminicom¬ 
puters  and  one  HP  Model  1000 
minicomputer,  all  located  in  Hous¬ 
ton  —  to  a  variety  of  HP,  AT&T 
and  other  personal  computers. 
James  is  also  able  to  hook  a  termi¬ 
nal  to  any  of  the  three  host  comput¬ 
ers  on  the  network  without  expen¬ 
sive  and  complicated  hardware 
reconfiguration. 

“Without  ISN,  if  users  want  to 
access  several  computers,  we 
would  have  to  give  them  more  than 
one  terminal  or  a  switch  box,” 
James  said. 

Tom  Ducharme,  systems  manag¬ 
er  for  Mortgage  Banque,  a  Gemcraft 
division,  said  the  new  network 
transmits  data  about  twice  as  fast 
and  is  far  more  reliable  than  the 
previously  used  Tymnet  network. 

“Every  afternoon  at  four 


The  local  channel  is  the  part  of  a 
private  line  that  connects  a  long- 
haul  carrier’s  point  of  presence 
within  a  Bell  operating  company’s 
territory  to  a  customer’s  premises. 

In  response  to  BellSouth’s  in¬ 
crease,  AT&T  last  week  sought 
nearly  $20  million  in  private-line 
price  increases.  AT&T  said  it  is 
passing  on  to  users  the  cost  of  the 
BellSouth  special-access  rate  hikes. 

In  its  filing,  BellSouth  said  the 
increase  was  necessary  because  it 
had  initially  underestimated  the 
cost  of  providing  private-line  ser¬ 
vice  and  also  because  demand  for 
private-line  service  has  been  less 
than  anticipated. 

The  FCC  recently  approved  simi¬ 
lar  increases  requested  by  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  and  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone,  both  Nynex  Corp. 
companies,  and  by  Bell  Atlantic. 
The  revised  Bell  Atlantic  tariff, 
which  will  cost  private-line  users 


o’clock,”  he  said,  “Tymnet  would 
overload  and  the  system  would  go 
down.  The  network  would  also  go 
down  when  we  tried  to  send  our 
nightly  reports. 

“Our  users  faced  about  five  to 
six  days  of  downtime  each  month. 
All  of  our  loans  close  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  If  we  have  downtime 
during  that  time,  we  are  dead.  Us¬ 
ing  the  new  network,  we  are  down 
only  about  2%  or  3%  of  the  time.” 

James  is  responsible  for  doling 
out  the  department’s  $2.1  million 
annual  budget,  a  job  he  says  is  dif¬ 
ficult  because  of  continually  in¬ 
creasing  line  charges.  He  claims 
most  increases  are  for  local  loop 
services  and  not  private-line  or 
long-distance  services.  James  is  ex¬ 
amining  the  possibility  of  using  a 
customer-provided  access  method 
between  buildings.  “I  could  save 
$4,000  a  month  in  local  loop  costs 
by  running  microwave  between  my 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  locations,” 
he  said. 

And  although  the  company  is 
virtually  locked  into  AT&T  prod¬ 
ucts,  James  is  not  concerned  about 
paying  AT&T  prices. 

“We  are  not  always  looking  at 
direct  dollar  savings,”  James  said. 
“Increased  end-user  productivity 
and  maintaining  network  uptime  is 
more  important.  We  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  something  that  helps  employ¬ 
ees  get  their  jobs  done.  When  you 
have  people  on  computers  eight- 
plus  hours  a  day,  they  get  frustrat¬ 
ed  using  something  that  runs  1,200 
bit/sec.” 

James  and  Walsh  chose  AT&T  to 

See  Gemcraft  page  7 


$14  million  this  year  alone,  took  ef¬ 
fect  on  Aug.  16. 

AT&T  has  proposed  some  $13 
million  in  price  increases  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Bell  Atlantic’s  actions. 
The  Nynex  rate  became  effective 
Aug.  6  and  is  expected  to  cost  users 
$40  million  in  1986. 

The  FCC  temporarily  delayed 
implementation  of  the  tariff  hikes 
for  New  York  Telephone,  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone  and  Bell  Atlantic 
in  the  face  of  opposition  from  users 
and  long-distance  carriers  (“FCC 
puts  a  halt  to  increase  in  access 
fees,”  Network  World,  Aug.  4). 

The  Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications 
Users  Committee,  which  represents 
some  of  the  largest  users  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  opposed  the  increase  by  New 
England  Telephone  and  New  York 
Telephone  because  the  carriers 
failed  to  provide  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  justifying  the  increases. 

Bell  Atlantic’s  increase  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  and  by  AT&T.  The  long¬ 
distance  companies  also  main¬ 
tained  that  Bell  Atlantic  did  not 
adequately  document  its  claim  that 
demand  for  special  access  has  de¬ 
creased,  while  the  cost  of  providing 
the  service  has  increased.^ 


Carrier  gets  FCC  nod  for 
special-access  hikes 
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►  NETWORKING 

New  York  Hospital  merging  two  nets 
into  a  single  data  and  video  LAN 

With  the  help  of  Sytek ,  graft  will  produce  a  hospitalwide  link. 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


NEW  YORK — A 1 ,000-bed  hos¬ 
pital  here  is  grafting  two  limited 
networks  into  one  new  hospital¬ 
wide,  data  and  video  local  network 
with  25  miles  of  coaxial  cable  link¬ 
ing  83  departments  and  50  nursing 
units. 

In  addition,  The  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital  is  looking  to  replace  its  “very 
expensive”  6,000-phone  Centrex 
system  with  a  voice  and  data  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  that  could 
ultimately  be  tied  into  the  network. 

The  local  network,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  built  by  Sytek,  Inc.,  connects  a 
Stratus  computer  in  the  hospital 
laboratory  to  asynchronous  dumb 
terminals  at  each  nursing  unit. 
Most  of  the  laboratory-access  ter¬ 
minals  are  already  tied  into  the  net¬ 
work,  and  nurses  and  doctors  are 
extremely  pleased  with  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Barry  Kriesberg,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  in  the  hospital’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Division.  Each 
nursing  unit  will  also  be  equipped 
with  an  IBM  3278  terminal  starting 
in  October. 

In  addition,  personal  computer 
users  within  the  hospital  can  ac¬ 


Equal  from  page  1 

worthy  of  mention,  were  chosen  by 
only  about  10%  and  4%  of  users,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Despite  the  huge  difference  be¬ 
tween  AT&T’s  market  share  and 
that  of  its  competitors,  MCI  and 
Sprint  claimed  victory,  saying  they 
doubled  their  market  shares. 

Equal  access  was  a  requirement 
imposed  on  the  Bell  operating  com¬ 
panies  by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
under  the  terms  of  the  Modified  Fi¬ 
nal  Judgment.  The  court  ordered 
the  BOCs  to  change  their  equip¬ 
ment  to  provide  all  long-distance 
carriers  with  the  same  quality  con¬ 
nection  to  BOC  transmission  and 
switching  facilities  as  that  given 
AT&T. 

Prior  to  converting  their  central 
offices,  the  BOCs  were  required  to 
send  ballots  to  customers  asking 
them  to  choose  a  long-distance  car¬ 
rier. 

The  purpose  of  equal  access  was 
to  foster  competition,  to  do  away 
with  AT&T’s  monopoly  in  the  long¬ 
distance  market,  to  put  its  competi¬ 
tors  on  a  more  equal  footing  and  to 
give  customers  a  choice  of  vendors 
and  service. 

But  AT&T  did  what  many 
thought  was  impossible.  It  proved 
it  could  mobilize  its  resources  and 
compete  against  smaller,  more  agile 
rivals  such  as  MCI  and  US  Sprint. 

According  to  Fritz  Ringling,  tele¬ 
communications  analyst  with 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  “Businesses 
have  greater  choice  now,  but  what 
we  have  is  not  really  competition. 
AT&T  still  sets  the  pace  of  the  in¬ 


cess  information  transmitted  over 
the  network.  The  hospital  also 
plans  to  link  a  three-year-old  image 
transmission  network  in  the  radiol¬ 
ogy  department  to  the  local  net  to 
provide  hospitalwide  access  to  di¬ 
agnostic  images. 

“Hospitals  have  not  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  kind  of  technol¬ 
ogy,”  Kriesberg  said  of  the  overall 
network.  “We  think  we’re  pretty 
advanced  on  this,  and  we’re 
pleased  with  ourselves.” 

Three  factors  led  the  hospital  to 
its  decision  to  install  the  local  net, 
Kriesberg  said.  One  was  cost.  Wir¬ 
ing  all  of  the  hospital’s  terminals 
on  a  point-to-point  basis  into  its 
five  host  computers  alone  would 
have  cost  more  than  $600,000,  he 
said.  The  hospital  has  spent  about 
$500,000  to  date  on  the  net  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  spend  more. 

A  second  factor  was  the  hospi¬ 
tal’s  desire  to  expand  the  existing 
local-area  network  within  its  radi¬ 
ology  department.  That  network 
connects  the  department’s  Magnet¬ 
ic  Resonance  Imaging  (MRI)  ma¬ 
chine  with  viewing  terminals  with¬ 
in  the  department.  MRI  uses 
magnetic  fields  and  a  computer  to 
produce  diagnostic  images.  The  ra¬ 


dustry  and  the  others  follow. 

“We  had  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain,”  said  David  Carey, 
director  of  consumer  markets  at 
AT&T. 

“Early  on,  analysts  predicted 
doom  and  gloom  for  AT&T.  Com¬ 
petitors  thought  they  would  have 
an  easy  task  of  taking  business 
away  from  us.  But  we  refused  to 
lay  down  and  play  dead,”  he  said. 

Three  overriding  factors  contrib¬ 
uted  to  AT&T’s  success,  Ringling 
said.  “The  first  was  inertia  by  the 
public,”  he  stated. 

“The  second  was  that  quality  is 
of  utmost  importance,  especially 
with  business  users.  And  AT&T 
launched  a  very  effective  market¬ 
ing  effort.” 

The  competition  did  not  have  an 
easy  task  competing  with  AT&T’s 
vast  resources.  US  Sprint  “thought 
equal  access  was  wonderful  at 
first,”  US  Sprint  spokesman  Sid 
Courson  said.  “We  soon  found  out 
it  wasn’t  so  wonderful,  and  we  had 
to  totally  change  the  way  we  did 
business  to  compete  with  AT&T’s 
massive  marketing  blitz.” 

Equal  access  created  a  great  deal 
of  user  confusion  and  complication, 
especially  at  large  corporations 
that  had  to  assess  calling  patterns 
in  hundreds  of  offices  in  order  to 
choose  a  long-distance  carrier.  The 
process  of  analyzing  the  carriers 
and  seeing  the  whole  process 
through  to  implementation  often 
placed  a  great  burden  on  telecom¬ 
munications  departments. 

Despite  the  toll  on  communica¬ 
tions  managers,  equal  access  gave 


diology  network  was  established  as 
a  pilot  program  when  the  depart¬ 
ment  installed  the  MRI. 

Digitized  images  such  as  MRI 
scans  will  be  more  widely  accessi¬ 
ble  on  the  new  hospital  network  in 
a  year  or  two,  Kriesberg  said.  Im¬ 
age  transmissions  would  require 
special  terminals.  But  three  termi¬ 
nals  at  a  nursing  unit  —  one  for  the 
radiology  image  transmission  net¬ 
work,  one  asynchronous  terminal 
linked  to  the  lab  and  the  IBM  3278s 
—  would  make  too  large  a  foot¬ 
print,  a  problem  the  hospital  is 
hoping  to  avoid.  “We’re  looking  for 
a  streamlined  hardware  ap¬ 
proach,”  he  explained. 

The  third  reason  the  hospital  de¬ 
cided  to  combine  its  networks  was 
to  take  advantage  of  broadband  co¬ 
axial  wiring  installed  in  one  build¬ 
ing,  but  never  activated,  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  ’80s.  The  wiring  was  installed  in 
anticipation  of  the  hospital’s  fu¬ 
ture  needs. 

Sytek  is  providing  several  net¬ 
work  components,  including  its 
System  6000,  a  second-generation 
version  of  the  IBM  PC  Network, 
which  Sytek  manufactures.  The 
vendor  is  also  providing  its  asyn¬ 
chronous  terminal-to-host  System 


►  RETIX 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.  —  Retix 
last  week  introduced  two  AT&T 
Starlan  controllers  targeted  at  the 
low-end,  local-area  network  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  announcement  comes  on  the 
heels  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers’  approv¬ 
al  of  a  lower  speed  version  of  the 
802.3  networking  standard.  The  1M 
bit/sec  version  of  802.3  describes  a 
Starlan-like  local  net. 

Retix  announced  the  PC-9  con¬ 
troller  board  for  the  IBM  Personal 
Computer.  Based  on  Intel  Corp.’s 
82588  chip,  the  PC-9  provides  the 
physical  interface  between  Starlan 
and  the  Personal  Computer.  The 
controller  board  can  run  any  per¬ 
sonal  computer  communications 
software  protocol,  including  the 


users  a  very  tangible  way  of  telling 
the  industry  what  they  wanted, 
said  George  Dellinger,  an  industry 
analyst  with  the  Washington  Anal¬ 
ysis  Corp. 

“Equal  access  asked  customers 
to  take  an  accounting  of  their  tele¬ 
phone  needs,”  he  said.  “It  gave 
them  the  ability  to  choose  based  on 


2000  network  to  provide  all  RS- 
232-type  connections  across  the 
network.  Its  System  3000,  which 
allows  asynchronous  terminals  to 
communicate  with  IBM  3270  con¬ 
trollers,  is  being  used  to  link  the 
System  2000  to  the  IBM  world. 

This  month  Sytek  will  deliver 
bridges  “between  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  and  the  RS-232  world  with¬ 
out  having  to  use  the  RS-232  port 
on  the  personal  computers,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Adolf  Genaro  Jr.,  Sytek 
branch  sales  manager  working 
with  the  hospital  on  the  project. 
Sytek  is  also  writing  a  special  inter¬ 
face  for  light  pens  on  the  IBM  ter¬ 
minals  that  are  scheduled  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  end  of  October. 
Some  500  IBM  display  terminals 
and  140  printers  will  be  connected 
across  the  network,  Genaro  said. 

Up  to  120  subchannels  can  trans¬ 
mit  simultaneously  at  128K  bit/sec 
over  the  new  hospital  net.  The 
transmission  speed  between  ports 
on  the  Sytek  PC  network  is  2M  bit/ 
sec,  according  to  Genaro. 

Wiring  for  the  hospitalwide  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  started  April  2. 
The  three-wire  installation,  with 
two  wires  supporting  one-way  vid¬ 
eo  and  the  third  supporting  data, 
was  completed  in  July.  The  hospi¬ 
tal  selected  Sytek  over  IBM,  AT&T, 
Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.,  Proteon, 
Inc.  and  Applitek  Corp.  as  its  local 
net  supplier. 

The  hospital  now  has  an  eight- 
port  tap  every  50  feet,  creating 
what  Kriesberg  referred  to  as  “a 
tremendous  connection-intensive 
plant. ”□ 


Transmission  Control  Protocol/In¬ 
ternet  Protocol,  X.25,  XNS  and  Re¬ 
tix’  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)  protocol  software. 

The  company’s  PC-11  product 
combines  the  PC-9  controller  board 
and  Retix’s  OSI  protocol  software 
and  IBM  Network  Basic  I/O  System 
interface. 

Retix,  based  here,  sells  primarily 
to  OEMs,  but  a  spokesman  said  the 
company  will  market  the  control¬ 
lers  directly  to  large  end  users.  The 
PC-9  and  PC- 11  are  available  for 
shipment.  The  target  end  user  price 
for  the  PC-1 1  is  about  $200,  and  for 
the  PC-9  card  itself  it  is  less  than 
$200,  said  Charles  Fogg,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  and  sales. 

Retix  sells  a  line  of  Starlan  hubs 
and  Starlan  controllers  as  well  as 
software  for  OSI/Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol/Technical 
and  Office  Protocol. □ 


service,  equipment  and  cost.” 

Equal  access  had  a  more  direct 
impact  on  small  businesses  and  res¬ 
idential  users  than  it  did  on  large 
corporations.  Large  corporations 
are  not  as  dependent  on  equal  ac¬ 
cess-type  service  because,  in  many 
instances,  they  have  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  networks.  z2 


Starlan  controllers  out 

Targeted  at  low-end ,  local  net  market. 
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►  BYPASS 

Bank  showcases  its  net 

In  four  years ,  National  Westminster's 
“network  under  glass ”  saves  $10  million. 


►  INDUSTRY  INSIGHT 


US  Sprint,  Sears  sign 
long-distance  contract 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


MELVILLE,  N.Y.  —  The  network 
control  center  at  National  West¬ 
minster  Bank  U.S.  is  showcased  be¬ 
hind  glass  walls,  an  honor  befitting 
the  nerve  center  of  a  network  that 
has  reduced  communications  costs 
50%  and  saved  the  bank  nearly  $10 
million  since  1982. 

Housing  the  control  center  under 
glass  was  actually  an  afterthought. 
The  glass  walls  are  designed  to 
heighten  visibility  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  function  and  create  an  at¬ 
tractive  work  environment  for  em¬ 
ployees.  But  the  deployment  of 
National  Westminster’s  network 
was  carefully  planned  to  reduce 
voice  and  data  communications 
costs  that  were  spiraling  upward  at 
an  astounding  30%  yearly. 

Rather  than  swallow  the  notion 
of  paying  increasingly  large  com¬ 
munications  bills,  Jeffrey  Speight, 
vice-president  and  director  of  com¬ 
munications,  convinced  senior 
management  to  install  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  network  aimed  at  by¬ 
passing  the  phone  company. 

The  data  processing  center  here 
is  the  hub  site  for  the  $10  billion 
bank’s  voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tion  network.  Speight  connected 
three  of  the  bank’s  five  other  main 
offices  to  the  DP  center  using  re¬ 
dundant  microwave  systems.  The 
other  two  locations  are  connected 
to  the  center  using  microwave  fa¬ 
cilities  with  redundant  fiber-optic 
links. 

The  bank’s  140  branch  locations 
are  linked  through  telephone  lines 
or  tie  lines  to  the  five  main  offices 
scattered  throughout  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

Within  the  five  offices,  14 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  private 
branch  exchanges  handle  voice  and 
data  traffic  with  the  branches. 
Among  the  PBXs  are  two  6,000-line 
SL1  XN  switches,  several  400-line 
SL1  MS  switches  and  several  128- 
line  SL1  S  PBXs. 

Speight  predicted  the  bypass 
network  would  slash  the  bank’s 
communications  costs  using  even 
his  most  conservative  estimates. 
“We  laid  out  the  cost  of  building 
and  maintaining  our  own  system,” 
Speight  said,  “and  we  figured  the 
network  would  pay  for  itself  in 
three  years.” 

In  fact,  after  four  years,  the  new 
network  has  saved  National  West¬ 
minster  Bank  $9.9  million  by  reduc¬ 
ing  its  communications  cost  rough¬ 
ly  50%.  During  the  same  period,  the 
bank  has  expanded  its  network  by 
30%. 

Speight,  former  data  communi¬ 
cations  manager  for  the  bank,  ac¬ 
cepted  voice  communications  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  1981  when  the 
institution  merged  the  two  depart¬ 
ments. 

“The  opportunities  for  data  com¬ 
munications  were  fantastic,”  he  re¬ 


called,  “but  the  voice  side  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  foreign  to  me.  After  working 
with  both  technologies  for  a  while, 
the  similarities  between  the  com¬ 
munications  functions  became 
more  apparent.” 

Speight  credits  an  experienced 
staff  with  assisting  in  a  smooth 
merging  of  voice  and  data  within 
the  bank.  “Also,  digital  PBXs  were 
a  relatively  mature  technology,  so 
we  weren’t  up  against  anything  too 
new,”  he  said. 

There  are  currently  few  local 
networks  in  use,  but  Speight  is 
evaluating  the  possibility  of  pur¬ 
chasing  more.  He  is  interested  in 
choosing  one  vendor  for  local  net 
services,  just  as  he  chose  one  PBX 
vendor  in  an  attempt  to  standard¬ 
ize  the  bank’s  network  operations. 

Speight  said  the  savings  derived 
by  switching  from  utility-provided 
services  to  PBXs  were  enormous 
and  that  they  subsidized  the  rest  of 
the  department’s  equipment  acqui¬ 
sition  needs.  “Our  whole  budget  is 
either  flat  or  decreasing,”  Speight 
said. 

By  presenting  the  project  as  a 
major  cost-saving  device,  Speight 
said  he  had  no  problem  passing  his 
strategic  plans  through  senior  man¬ 
agement. 

However,  he  recognized  that  he 
was  essentially  building  his  own 
phone  company  and  would  have  to 
attract  a  quality  staff  to  run  the 
network.  Speight  hired  five  techni¬ 
cal  engineers  and  approximately  15 
voice  and  data  analysts.  The  bank 
still  relies  on  vendors  for  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance. 

“The  dollars  we  saved  on  the 
network  more  than  offset  the  cost 
of  building  and  maintaining  our 
own  staff,”  he  said. 

Speight’s  network  has  been  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  bank  since  its 
inception.  When  systems  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  both  Melville  and  the  New 
York  headquarters,  both  network 
control  sites  and  PBX  sites  at  those 
locations  were  housed  in  glass 
rooms  and  equipment  encased  in 
custom-designed  furniture.  Speight 
said  the  bank  wanted  to  create  an 
environment  that  reflected  the 
bank’s  multimillion  dollar  network 
investment  and  would  be  pleasing 
to  communications  employees. 

“They  are  in  stressful  posi¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “and  usually  don’t 
get  thanked  for  a  job  well  done.  The 
only  time  the  communications  staff 
hears  from  anyone  is  when  some¬ 
thing  is  broken.” 

The  glass  enclosures  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  curiosity  of  both  bank 
employees  and  individuals  that 
tour  the  bank’s  facility.  Speight 
takes  further  advantage  of  his 
showcase  network  by  offering  a 
presentation  explaining  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  communications  func¬ 
tion.  “The  network’s  heightened 
visibility  helps  to  increase  our  end 
user’s  communications  literacy,” 
he  said.O 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


ATLANTA  —  US  Sprint  Commu¬ 
nications  Co.  last  week  signed  on  a 
major  new  user,  inking  a  multiyear 
contract  with  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Co.  for  a  multitude  of  voice  and 
data  services. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  value  of  which  was  not  dis¬ 
closed,  Sears  will  employ  the  entire 
range  of  Sprint’s  services,  includ¬ 
ing  long-distance,  Wats  and  T-l 
channels. 

A  Sears  spokesman  said,  “US 
Sprint  services  are  being  added  to 
Sears’  voice  and  data  nets  as  we 
speak.”  Sears  now  operates  sepa¬ 
rate  voice  and  data  networks  from 


SDN  from  page  1 

tant  cost  of  acquiring  EPSCS  net¬ 
work  access  lines  from  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies. 

AT&T’s  SDN  service  enables  us¬ 
ers  to  route  calls  to  any  number  of 
locations  linked  to  the  net  through 
over  100  network  access  points  in 
AT&T  Communications,  Inc.’s  na¬ 
tional,  public-switched  telephone 
network.  EPSCS,  AT&T’s  flagship 
voice  communications  service,  en¬ 
ables  users  to  route  calls  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  fashion  but  only  through  less 
than  two  dozen  network  access 
points. 

In  mid-May,  AT&T  cut  over  50  of 
those  locations  from  EPSCS  to  SDN 
without  incident.  George  Lom¬ 
bardo,  senior  vice-president  of 
communications  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  for  Transamerica  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  said  50  additional 
locations  have  since  been  hooked  to 
SDN.  Lombardo  claimed  a  non-SDN 
location  can  be  added  to  the  net¬ 
work  in  five  days.  The  SDN  net¬ 
work  may  grow  to  embrace  another 
40  to  50  sites  in  1987,  he  said. 

“In  a  five-month  period,  begin¬ 
ning  in  January  and  ending  with 
our  cutover,  the  cost  of  sending  a 
call  over  the  EPSCS  network  rose 
27%, ”  Lombardo  explained.  “We 
were  starting  to  lose  customers  be¬ 
fore  we  left  EPSCS.” 

Transamerica  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  had  connected  roughly  100 
facilities  to  various  EPSCS  network 
access  points  using  access  lines  ac¬ 
quired  from  numerous  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies.  “With  EPSCS, 
we  accessed  network  entry  points 
in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Dallas,”  Lombardo  said. 
“Any  location  we  had  to  add  to  the 
network  cost  us  a  fortune.” 

Because  SDN  can  be  accessed 
through  a  greater  number  of  net¬ 
work  entry  points,  Transamerica 
has  not  needed  to  acquire  SDN  ac¬ 
cess  lines  longer  than  three  miles, 
he  said. 

The  use  of  SDN  as  the  company’s 
voice  communications  net  has 
brought  much  favorable  feedback 
from  the  systems  users,  Lombardo 
said.  “Very  seldom  do  you  receive 


several  long-distance  companies, 
including  AT&T.  Sears  will  com¬ 
bine  voice  and  data  traffic  over  the 
T-l  channels.  An  unspecified  por¬ 
tion  of  communications  services 
will  be  transferred  to  Sprint  from 
Sears’  current  carriers,  but  “Sears 
will  continue  to  buy  some  services 
from  other  carriers,”  the  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

Sears  estimates  that  by  year  end, 
the  voice  network  will  support  140 
locations  served  from  12  regional 
centers.  The  data  network  will  sup¬ 
port  30  regional  centers  serving 
some  80,000  terminals. 

Sprint  services  will  be  used 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  will  be 
available  to  all  Sears  companies  for 
purchase  on  an  ongoing  basis. □ 


compliments  in  this  business,”  he 
said.  “Our  users  tell  us  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pleased  with  the  quality  of 
their  communications  services.  Us¬ 
ers  could  not  believe  the  initial  cut¬ 
over  went  as  smoothly  as  it  did.” 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  calls  are 
placed  between  locations  on  the 
network;  85%  are  off-network 
calls,  Lombardo  said. 

AT&T’s  staff  arranged  to  con¬ 
nect  the  first  50  EPSCS  locations  to 
the  nearest  SDN  network  access 
point.  The  system  cutover,  which 
Lombardo  said  was  accomplished 
overnight,  required  AT&T  to  break 
the  50  EPSCS  line  connections 
while  activating  the  50  SDN  access 
lines.  Although  this  task  required 
little  effort  at  the  user  locations, 
adding  the  next  50  user  locations  to 
SDN  required  these  users  to  acquire 
SDN  network  access  lines. 

Some  stumbling  blocks  still  re¬ 
main  with  SDN.  Lombardo  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  AT&T  to  provide  his  compa¬ 
ny  with  much-needed  call  detail 
information. 

“In  the  first  few  months,  AT&T 
was  having  problems  getting  us  the 
call  detail  information  we  needed,” 
he  said.  “If  we  can’t  get  get  the 
data  from  AT&T,  we  can’t  accu¬ 
rately  bill  SDN  users.”  Lombardo 
said  the  situation  seem  to  be  im¬ 
proving,  and  he  expects  it  to  be 
cleared  up  in  another  month  or 
two. 

Transamerica  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  is  also  anxiously  awaiting 
SDN  service  enhancements  that 
would  enable  it  to  spot  network 
traffic  congestion  points  and  net¬ 
work  access  line  failures.  “In  1974, 
when  we  were  using  AT&T  CCSA 
network  service,  we  had  a  system 
management  console  we  used  to  de¬ 
termine  which  access  lines  were  op¬ 
erating  improperly,”  Lombardo 
said.  “Now  we  don’t  know  whether 
or  not  our  users  are  having  prob¬ 
lems  with  their  network  access 
lines.” 

Such  equipment  would  also  en¬ 
able  the  company  to  study  network 
traffic  to  determine  which,  if  any, 
network  access  lines  were  unneces¬ 
sary,  he  said.t? 
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Equipment  woes  limit 
military  communication 

U.S.  House  investigates  compatibility 
shortcomings  in  gear  of  armed  forces. 


►  INTEROPERABILITY 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  When 
the  combined  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in¬ 
vaded  the  island  nation  of  Grenada 
in  1983,  they  accidentally  fired 
upon  each  other  because  their  com¬ 
munications  systems  were  incom¬ 
patible. 

Navy  planes  mistakenly  bombed 
82nd  Airborne  forces,  killing  one 
soldier  and  injuring  17  others. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Air  Force  often 
could  not  provide  air  support  to 
Army  ground  forces  because  their 
radios  were  incompatible.  The  Air 
Force  used  UHF/AM  radios  and  the 
Army,  VHF/FM.  As  recently  as 
1985,  during  joint  training  exer¬ 
cises,  troops  were  unable  to  com¬ 
municate. 

Such  interoperability  problems 
with  the  military’s  radio,  satellite 
and  terrestrial  communications 
systems  were  the  focus  of  a  recent 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  leg¬ 
islation  and  a  National  Security 


Subcommittee  oversight  hearing. 

The  House  investigation  was 
spurred  by  an  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis  study  that  concluded  a 
major  problem  is  “a  lack  of  ade¬ 
quately  defined,  joint  user  needs 


and  requirements.”  The  institute  is 
an  independent  research  group. 

According  to  the  study,  “Secure 
radio  and  data  distribution  systems 
encompass  such  diverse  require¬ 
ments  and  procedures  among  the 
armed  services  that  duplication 


and  lack  of  interoperability  are  in¬ 
evitable  unless  some  central  con¬ 
trol  authority  can  oversee  the  de¬ 
velopments  taking  place  in  the 
individual  services.” 

During  the  1983  invasion  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  the  services  were  unable  to 
communicate  with  each  other  in  a 
secure  manner,  “because  each  ser¬ 
vice  arrived  in  Grenada  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  different  radios,  satellite 
communications  links  and  encryp¬ 
tion  devices,  all  of  which  were  in¬ 
compatible,”  said  Richard  Davis  of 
the  National  Security  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  division  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  (GAO). 

The  GAO  was  asked  by  Con¬ 


gressman  Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to 
review  the  interoperability  situa¬ 
tion.  The  subcommittee  hearing 
was  designed  to  collect  information 
on  the  subject.  The  results  will  be 
released  early  next  year  and  recom¬ 


mendations  will  be  made  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense. 

Testifying  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  Davis  said,  “The  services 
historically  have  been  unable  to 
communicate  effectively  among 
themselves  during  joint  operations 
and  exercises.  This  was  the  case  in 
Korea,  the  Dominican  Republic 
landing,  Vietnam  and  almost  20 
years  later  in  Grenada.” 

In  1984,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  established  the  Joint  Tactical 
Command,  Control  and  Communi¬ 
cations  Agency  (JTC3A)  to  pro¬ 
mote  interoperability.  Its  mission  is 
to  develop  a  Defense  Department¬ 
wide  interoperability  architecture, 
specifications  and  testing  programs 
that  will  create  common  voice  and 
data  communications  systems  that 
can  communicate  effectively. 

The  GAO  reports  that  such  an  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  still  many  years  away. 
One  of  the  problems  is  that  JTC3A 
is  only  an  advisory  panel  that 
makes  recommendations  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense. 

In  a  1983  GAO  report  on  joint 
system  acquisitions,  the  GAO 
found  “no  organization  or  manage¬ 
ment  level  has  the  final  word  or  the 
sustained  clout  to  gain  acceptance 
and  implementation  of  its  deci¬ 
sions.  Although  the  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense  and  joint  chiefs  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  such  choices,  they 
have  not  exercised  it  to  any  great 
degree.”  □ 


ii  Testifying  before  the  subcommittee, 
Davis  said ,  ‘ The  services  historically 
have  been  unable  to  communicate 
effectively  among  themselves  during 
joint  operations  and  exercises.  ’  11 


Freddie  from  page  2 
chases  mortgages  from  savings  and 
loan  institutions  and  mortgage 
bankers.  It  then  pools  these  loans 
and  issues  mortgage-backed  securi¬ 
ties  to  Wall  Street  investors. 

“We  have  a  business  need  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  conduits  to  our  customer 
base,  a  means  for  customers  to  orig¬ 
inate  loans  with  us  and  account  for 
the  principal  and  interest  on  those 
loans  on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
basis,”  said  Otto  Doll,  director  of 
telecommunications  services  at 
Freddie  Mac. 

Limited  Midanet  access  offered 

Doll  is  scheduled  to  speak  about 
Midanet  at  the  Federal  Computer 
Conference  to  be  held  here  this 
week.  Freddie  Mac  has  begun  offer¬ 
ing  access  to  Midanet  on  a  limited 
basis  and  hopes  to  move  to  general 
availability  later  in  the  month. 
There  are  currently  70  users  on  the 
network.  Freddie  Mac  has  not 
charged  these  initial  users  for  net¬ 
work  software  but  is  developing  a 
pricing  scheme.  As  a  sign  of  its 
commitment  to  the  project,  Freddie 
Mac  will  no  longer  accept  paper 
forms,  with  the  exception  of  legal 
documents,  after  October  1987.  All 
forms  will  be  exchanged  electroni¬ 
cally. 

Originally,  all  transactions  be¬ 
tween  Freddie  Mac  and  its  custom¬ 
ers  were  carried  out  on  paper  and 
sent  through  the  mail.  In  a  first 
step  toward  automation,  customers 
sent  information  to  Freddie  Mac  on 
magnetic  tape.  Then  customers  in¬ 
stalled  remote  job  entry  links  from 
their  mainframes  to  Freddie  Mac’s. 

The  rise  of  personal  computers 
offered  new  possibilities.  “With 


computing  power  on  the  customers’ 
desks  we  can  exchange  information 
rapidly  and  begin  to  offer  many 
more  services,”  Doll  said.  “But 
with  the  personal  computer,  we 
had  to  decide  how  we  were  going  to 
communicate.” 

A  year  ago,  Freddie  Mac  went 
shopping  for  a  micro-to-mainframe 
link.  The  options  included  terminal 
emulation  packages  that  would 
have  allowed  personal  computers 
to  access  a  host  as  dumb  terminals. 
But  such  links  really  didn’t  provide 
the  functionality  Freddie  Mac 
needed. 

Proprietary  links  tied  to  specific 
application  packages  did  not  fit  the 
bill  either.  Freddie  Mac  uses  cus¬ 
tom-designed  software  and  didn’t 
want  to  be  tied  into  a  particular 
vendor’s  application.  “We  were 
looking  for  a  better  communica¬ 
tions  link,”  Doll  said.  “That’s  when 
we  came  across  Network  Naviga¬ 
tor.” 

Doll  said  he  believes  Network 
Navigator  represents  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  micro-to-mainframe 
links.  In  addition  to  its  communica¬ 
tions  functions,  the  product  pro¬ 
vides  application  development 
tools,  security  systems  and  audit 
capabilities,  according  to  Barbara 
Gold  worm,  director  of  marketing  at 
American  International  Communi¬ 
cations  and  a  principal  developer 
of  Network  Navigator.  The  pack¬ 
age  costs  $80,000  for  the  initial 
host  installation,  including  25  per¬ 
sonal  computer  copies  of  the  soft¬ 
ware. 

“Because  our  customers  are  so 
far-flung,  we  had  to  make  use  of  a 
value-added  network,”  Doll  said.  “I 
needed  a  communications  package 


that  would  allow  us  to  transmit 
from  a  personal  computer  to  our 
mainframe  through  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  holding  point,  the  value-added 
network,  which  is  a  store-and-for- 
ward  network.  The  customer  can 
transmit  data  even  when  our  host 
is  down,  and  the  value-added  net¬ 
work  will  hold  the  data  until  our 
host  is  ready  to  accept  it.”  Midanet 
uses  the  General  Electric  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Co.  network  to  trans¬ 
mit  data. 

Interface  can  be  customized 

According  to  Doll,  the  main¬ 
frame-based  package  allowed  Fred¬ 
die  Mac  to  establish  an  integrated 
network.  The  communications  en¬ 
vironment  is  defined  using  a  pro¬ 
prietary  host  compiler.  All  commu¬ 
nications  definitions  are  handled 
by  the  host  compiler,  he  said.  The 
user  interface  can  be  customized  to 
an  organization’s  particular  needs. 

“Network  Navigator  allows  us  to 
have  user  transparency,”  Doll  said. 
“What  our  customer  sees  are  our 
applications.  They  have  no  idea 
what  is  happening  from  a  commu¬ 
nications  perspective  except  that 
data  is  coming  to  or  from  Freddie 
Mac.” 

Network  Navigator  can  use  both 
dial-up  and  direct  connections,  en¬ 
hanced  asynchronous  and  synchro¬ 
nous  communications.  Text  and  bi¬ 
nary  data  can  be  distributed  to  any 
user  or  device  on  the  network,  with 
security  similar  to  that  of  a  private 
mail  system.  Network  Navigator 
offers  several  options,  including 
IBM  3270  terminal  emulation,  dial¬ 
up  access  and  personal  computer- 
to-personal  computer  communica¬ 
tions.  □ 


Gemcraft  from  page  4 
supply  all  of  the  company’s  voice 
and  data  products  simply  because 
they  said  they  believed  a  single 
vendor  system  would  help  the 
small  communications  staff  get 
control  of  its  expanding  network.  A 
diverse,  multi  vendor  system  would 
be  confusing  and  difficult  to  man¬ 
age,  Walsh  said. 

In  addition,  each  company  loca¬ 
tion  uses  the  same  communications 
tools,  which  Walsh  says  makes  it 
easier  to  train  employees.  The  com¬ 
munications  staff  also  saves  time 
by  having  one  point  of  contact  for 
data  for  telecommunications  main¬ 
tenance  and  service. 

“We  solicited  bids  from  other 
vendors  in  1985,”  James  said.  “We 
decided  we  were  better  off  in  terms 
of  project  control  if  we  stuck  with 
one  vendor.”  James  ordered  the 
networking  tools  in  July  1985.  The 
network  was  up  and  running  by 
March  1986. 

The  size  of  Gemcraft’s  account 
also  commands  same-day  mainte¬ 
nance  and  service  calls  from  AT&T. 
The  company  has  experienced  very 
little  network  downtime.  Most  of 
the  problems  that  have  arisen 
stemmed  from  T-l  outages  due  to 
the  burnout  of  local  loop  repeaters., 

However,  total  reliance  on  one 
vendor  does  have  drawbacks. 
James  purchased  AT&T  multiplex¬ 
ers  knowing  they  lacked  network¬ 
ing  features. 

Those  features,  he  was  told, 
would  come  in  the  form  of  upgrades 
that  were  set  for  release  last  April. 
He  estimates  that  the  lack  of  these 
promised  upgrades  is  costing  his 
company  approximately  $18,000 
per  month.  □ 
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T-l  from  page  1 

Among  the  most  nagging  prob¬ 
lems,  users  agreed,  are  short  but 
chronic  service  outages,  a  condition 
they  believe  stems  from  error 
bursts.  Weresow  said  some  users 
have  experienced  the  bursts  sever¬ 
al  times  a  day.  The  errors  result  in 
a  bothersome  clapping  sound  for 
voice  communications,  while  data 
users  have  experienced  severe  re¬ 
transmission  problems  and  com¬ 
plete  data  losses. 

Too  often,  the  carriers  respond 
to  such  service  complaints  with  a 
“no  trouble  found”  statement,  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  group  agreed.  They 
concluded  that  short  outage  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  logged  into  carrier 
repair  records  as  an  “information 
ticket  only,”  a  designation  that 


would  enable  carriers  to  track  ser¬ 
vice  performance  instead  of  relying 
on  a  single  spot  check. 

Service  support  was  a  bone  of 
contention  for  most  of  the  users  in 
the  group.  “T-l  trouble  reports  are 
treated  like  any  other  problem 
calls,”  Weresow  complained.  “A 
single  digital  circuit  that  has  been 
out  for  an  hour  is  treated  as  being 
more  severe  than  a  T-l  outage  re¬ 
ported  five  minutes  ago,  even 
though  the  T-l  is  equivalent  to  24 
circuits.” 

Once  T-l  links  go  down,  service 
restoration  is  too  slow.  According 
to  notes  from  the  meeting,  users 
felt  T-l  facility  problems  should  be 
given  research  as  well  as  repair  pri¬ 
ority.  The  participants  said  carri¬ 
ers  should  establish  T-l  trouble  hot 
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lines  and  provide  a  single  point  of 
contact  to  report  problems. 

Although  marketing  representa¬ 
tives  from  T-l  carriers  understand 
the  magnitude  of  service  problems, 
they  do  not  have  much  clout  with 
the  service  organizations  that  actu¬ 
ally  fix  the  facilities,  Weresow 
said. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  service 
outages  is  that  they  happen  more 
frequently  than  users  expect.  Car¬ 
riers  cloak  terms  concerning  ser¬ 
vice  availability  in  the  usual  statis¬ 
tics  about  service  uptime, 
percentage  figures  that  appear  as 
standard  and  acceptable  but  are  de¬ 
ceiving  given  the  bulk  nature  of  the 
service.  An  outage  ratio  that  may 
be  tolerable  for  a  single  line  is  often 
less  tolerable  for  a  T-l  facility  that 
provides  the  equivalent  of  24  cir¬ 
cuits. 

Even  though  downtime  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  user  concern,  group  partici¬ 
pants  and  other  users  that  contact¬ 
ed  Weresow  were  less  concerned 
about  availability  than  other  items 
outlined  in  the  Weresow  survey. 


The  users  were  asked  to  rate  their 
T-l  carriers  on  a  scale  of  one  to 
five,  with  one  being  poor  and  five 
being  excellent.  The  group  ratings 
were:  performance,  3;  stability,  3; 
availability,  3.9;  service,  3.1;  and 
support,  3.3. 

Independence  from  vendors 

Weresow  said  he  wanted  to  start 
the  users  group  because  AT&T  had 
not  been  able  to  generate  enough 
user  interest  in  forming  a  T-l  users 
group  of  its  own.  After  Weresow 
had  arranged  the  formation  of  the 
group,  AT&T  formed  and  held  its 
own  meeting.  That  users  group, 
however,  is  only  for  very  high-vol¬ 
ume  AT&T  T-l  users,  Weresow 
said. 

Participants  of  Weresow’s  group 
said  in  the  survey  they  thought  us¬ 
ers  group  members  should  not  be 
subject  to  a  minimum  service  ex¬ 
penditure  and  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  maintain  independence 
from  vendors,  particularly  because 
it  would  enable  users  of  any  T-l 
carrier  to  join  the  group.O 


Letters: 


Church  direct  lines 

This  letter  is  in  response  to 
the  concluding  article  in  the 
four-part  series  on  integrity 
(“In  search  of  a  freebie,”  Net¬ 
work  World,  Aug.  18).  There 
was  no  lead-in  to  notify  the 
readers  that  the  subject  of  the 
series  was  changing  to  freebies 
from  Rbotches  —  the  writer’s 
acronym  for  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  telephone  company  has¬ 
sles.  Your  editing  made  the 
church  look  like  it  was  asking 
for  a  freebie  from  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  to  do  a  “busy  signal 
analysis.” 

The  church  can’t  do  the  anal¬ 
ysis,  only  Illinois  Bell  can.  We 
were  asking  for  Illinois  Bell  to 
do  the  analysis  to  determine  if 
the  church  needed  to  expand  its 
incoming  line  capacity  from  two 
lines  to  three  or  four  lines  be¬ 
cause  the  church’s  AT&T  equip¬ 
ment  was  coming  off  lease  and 
a  decision  had  to  be  made  from 
an  equipment  expansion  stand¬ 
point.  If  the  church  expanded 
its  line  capacity,  Illinois  Bell 
would  be  the  financial  benefi¬ 
ciary.  Line  analysis  is  a  service 
the  company  is  supposed  to 
provide  —  not  the  church  look¬ 
ing  for  a  freebie. 

Second,  I  was  told  by  an  Illi¬ 
nois  Bell  representative  that  a 
busy  signal  analysis  had  been 
completed  on  the  church’s  lines 
and  that  the  church  needed  to 
expand  to  three  or  four  lines. 

Of  course,  this  expansion  would 
have  put  a  lot  of  extra  money 
into  Illinois  Bell’s  coffers. 

When  I  called  to  get  the  actu¬ 
al  figures  for  the  busy  signal 
study  so  that  the  church’s  fi¬ 
nancial  committee  could  analyze 
the  figures,  I  was  told  that  the 


analysis  had  not  actually  been 
completed. 

Third,  Illinois  Bell  started 
the  test  on  a  Monday.  The 
church’s  phone  lines  did  not 
“need”  to  be  down  for  the  day; 
Illinois  Bell’s  test  technicians 
crashed  the  phone  system  all 
day.  I  called  Illinois  Bell  to  get 
a  credit  for  the  day’s  bill.  After 
much  haggling,  they  finally  re¬ 
lented  and  gave  the  church 
credit  for  the  day. 

Finally,  I  received  a  call 
about  a  week  or  two  later  from 
Illinois  Bell  saying  that  it 
couldn’t  complete  the  analysis 
because  it  “couldn’t  figure  out 
how  to  do  it  on  the  church’s 
phone  lines.”  If  Illinois  Bell 
can’t,  who  can?  I  would  certain¬ 
ly  like  to  read  an  Illinois  Bell 
rebuttal. 

Robert  W.  Wester 
Foresight 
Westmont,  Ill. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


Correction: 

In  the  column  by  Alan  Pearce 
entitled  “Modifying  the  Final 
Judgment”  ( Network  World, 

Aug.  18),  an  editorial  error  im¬ 
plied  that  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  is  promul¬ 
gating  telecommunications 
policy.  Pearce  points  out  that 
although  MIT  professor  Peter 
W.  Huber  is  indeed  preparing 
an  important  report  on  the 
Modified  Final  Judgment,  he  is 
on  leave  from  MIT  and  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  report  at  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 
Huber’s  four  aides  are  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  MIT.O 
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Yellow  Pages  come  on  line 

The  Instant  Yellow  Pages  Service  is  now  on  line.  Need  to  know  how  many  dentists  there  are 
in  Parsippany,  N.J.?  Or  the  names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  all  the  gift  shops  in 
Walla  Walla,  Wis.?  For  a  subscription  fee  of  $95,  and  charges  of  $1.00  per  minute  of  connect 
time,  the  information  is  yours,  courtesy  of  American  Business  Lists,  Inc.  of  Omaha,  Neb. 


U.S.  data  switch  market: 
vendor  share  by  revenue 
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►  REORGANIZATION 

Concord  Data 
divides  to  conquer 

Concord  Communications  spins  off  to  handle 
MAP  products,  take  strain  off  modem  group. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


MARLBOROUGH,  Mass.  —  Concord 
Data  Systems,  Inc.  last  week  spun  off  as  a 
separate  company  its  local-area  network 
products  division,  a  move  industry  ana¬ 
lysts  said  was  aimed  at  lessening  the  finan¬ 
cial  strain  on  the  company’s  modem  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  newly  formed  Concord  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  has  received  $9.5  million  in  ven¬ 
ture  capital  funding  from  10  investor  com¬ 
panies.  The  fledgling  company  will  focus 


its  attentions  on  developing  and  marketing 
factory  networking  products  that  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  Manufacturing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol. 

Concord  Data  Systems’  data  communica¬ 
tions  division,  which  develops  and  markets 
2,400  bit/sec  and  9.6K  bit/sec  full-duplex, 
dial-up  modems,  will  continue  operations 
as  Concord  Data  Systems. 

Ken  Miller,  Concord  Data  Systems’ 
founder,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Concord  Communications.  The 
company’s  board  of  directors  includes  Jack 

See  Concord  page  10 


►  STREAMLINING 

Gould  slims 
down  to 
high  tech 

Defense  businesses 
to  go  on  the  block . 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


ROLLING  MEADOWS,  Ill.  — 
Gould,  Inc.  last  week  said  it  will  di¬ 
vest  itself  of  its  defense  systems  di¬ 
visions  in  an  effort  to  better  focus 
its  high-technology  market  efforts. 
The  divestiture,  in  conjunction 
with  the  sale  of  other  company  di¬ 
visions,  is  expected  to  generate 
more  than  $550  million  in  revenue. 

In  announcing  the  divestiture, 
James  F.  McDonald,  Gould’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer, 
said  the  sale  of  Gould’s  medical  di¬ 
visions,  real  estate  operations  and 
what  remains  of  its  battery  opera¬ 
tions  brought  to  market  in  1984 
will  strengthen  the  company’s  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  and  assist  in  the  contin¬ 
ued  growth  of  its  commercial  elec¬ 
tronics  businesses. 

Of  Gould’s  $1.42  billion  1985 
revenue,  the  defense  systems  divi¬ 
sions  contributed  about  $400  mil¬ 
lion,  or  28%  of  the  total.  The  divi¬ 
sions  manufacture  and  market 
equipment  for  antisubmarine  war 
See  Gould  page  10 
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Network  control  tools: 
Who  will  watch  the  watchers? 


N 


etworks  are  terrific  when 
I  they  work  right.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  keeping  them  working 
right.  When  they  don’t  work  as 
intended,  a  business  loses  ser¬ 
vices  it  needs  to  sell  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  cases  where  the  network 
has  practically  become  the  prod¬ 
uct,  like  an  automated  cash  dis¬ 
penser,  a  network  with  operat¬ 
ing  problems  can  mean  no 
product  at  all. 

Vendors  in  the  network  man¬ 
agement  industry  deal  with  cus¬ 
tomers  who  run  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  networks  in  the  world. 

What  those  customers  have  in 
common  is  that  in  today’s  world, 
you  can’t  be  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  or  an  aerospace  company 
—  or  almost  any  other  kind  of 
company  —  without  a  network. 
And  if  that  network  isn’t  man¬ 
aged  efficiently  and  effectively, 
you’re  going  to  be  left  behind  as 
a  business. 

Ten  or  so  years  ago,  network¬ 
ing  was  fairly  easy.  A  wire  went 
from  a  user’s  terminal 

Lamarche  is  vice-chairman  of 
Avant-Garde  Computing,  Inc.,  a 
network  management  firm  in 
Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 


to  a  host  computer.  Simple.  But 
not  for  long. 

First,  the  user  moved;  so  a  lo¬ 
cal  cable  could  no  longer  serve 
as  the  connection.  That  problem 
was  solved  by  networking  with 
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network  isn't 
managed 
efficiently 
and 

effectively , 
you're  going 
to  be  left 
behind.  J) 


modems  via  telephone  lines.  But 
that  solution  threw  analog  sig¬ 
nals  and  more  equipment  into 
the  picture.  Things  began  to  get 
more  complex. 


Soon  there  were  more  net¬ 
work  components  —  front-end 
processors,  cluster  controllers, 
multiplexers,  matrix  switches, 
channel  switches.  Some  devices 
were  smart;  a  computer  could 
monitor  and  interrogate  them  to 
find  out  what  was  wrong  in 
their  piece  of  the  network. 

But  a  whole  new  dimension 
developed.  Instead  of  the  user 
connected  to  a  slot,  it  was  an¬ 
other  computer  or  a  remote 
front-end  processor.  Then  came 
trunk  networks  and  T-l  multi¬ 
plexers  with  two  or  eight  or  20 
remote  hosts,  packet  networks, 
dial-up  networks,  local-area  net¬ 
works  and  integrated  voice  and 
data  private  branch  exchanges. 

Users  took  a  good  look  at 
these  very  complex  networks 
and  asked,  “How  in  the  world 
can  anybody  manage  that?” 
There  are  intelligent  devices 
spread  all  over  the  network, 
gathering  large  amounts  of  in¬ 
formation  about  their  own  oper¬ 
ation.  They  all  report  to  a  com¬ 
puter,  and  their  reports  come 
out  on  a  terminal.  But  what  they 
give  the  operator  is  practically 
unusable  raw  data.  Buried  some- 
See  Control  page  1 0 
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Concord  from  page  9 
Blaeser,  a  former  group  executive 
vice-president  with  Gould,  Inc.’s 
Industrial  Automation  division; 
Andy  McLane,  partner,  TE  Asso¬ 
ciates;  Gerry  Bay,  partner,  Vista 
Ventures;  Rick  Frisbie,  partner, 
Battery  Ventures;  and  Tony  Helies, 
who  also  serves  as  Concord  Com- 
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munications’  president. 

Anthony  Friscia,  a  managing 
partner  with  Chicago-based  Ad¬ 
vanced  Manufacturing  Research 
and  a  former  MAP  communications 
product  manager  for  Concord  Data 
Systems,  said  the  spin-off  of  Con¬ 
cord  Communications  will  allow 
Concord  Data  Systems  to  improve 
its  stance  in  both  the  2,400  bit/sec 
and  9.6K  bit/sec  modem  marts. 
“The  modem  side  of  the  company 
has  always  been  Concord  Data’s 
cash  cow,”  Friscia  explained.  “The 
company  was  using  revenue  from 
modem  sales  to  support  the  local- 
area  network  division.” 

Concord  Communications  will 
now  have  to  fend  for  itself  in  the 
factory  networking  jungle.  “The 
modem  division  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  bail  them  out  financially,” 
Friscia  explained.  (Privately  held 
Concord  Data  Systems  does  not  re¬ 


lease  financial  information.) 

Friscia  maintained  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  two  divisions  will  take 
much  financial  pressure  off  the  mo¬ 
dem  company.  “There  has  been  so 
much  competition  in  the  modem 
marketplace  that  the  modem  divi¬ 
sion  could  no  longer  be  milked  for 
revenue  to  support  the  local-area 
network  group,”  he  explained. 

Concord  Data  Systems  faces  stiff 
competition  in  both  the  2,400  bit/ 
sec  and  9.6K  bit/sec  modem  mar¬ 
kets.  International  Data  Corp., 
(IDC)  a  Framingham,  Mass. -based 
market  research  and  consulting 
firm,  estimated  sales  of  2,400  bit/ 
sec  full-duplex  modems  reached 
$118.7  million  in  1985. 

The  report  predicted  sales  of 
2,400  bit/sec  modems  will  reach 
$207  million  by  year  end  and  will 
increase  to  $416  million  by  1990. 
The  study  said  Concord  Data  Sys¬ 
tems,  which  captured  13.4%  of  this 
market,  finished  second  to  Hayes 
Microcomputer  Products,  Inc., 
which  garnered  a  26.1%  share  of 
the  market.  Racal-Vadic,  Inc. 
(12.4%  1985  market  share)  and  Mi- 
crocom,  Inc.  (10%  market  share) 
will  be  battling  to  overtake  Con¬ 
cord  Data  Systems’  by  year  end,  the 
IDC  study  predicted. 

Concord  Data  Systems,  Codex 
Corp.,  AT&T,  NEC  America,  Inc. 
and  British  Telecom  International 
are  all  currently  battling  for  the 
No.  1  spot  in  the  nascent  9.6K  bit/ 
sec  modem  arena.  Concord  Data 
Systems  is  planning  to  begin  ship¬ 
ments  of  its  9.6K  bit/sec  units  this 
fall. 

Concord  Communications  is 
banking  on  user  acceptance  of 
MAP.  MAP  is  designed  to  allow 
equipment  produced  by  a  variety  of 
vendors  to  communicate  over  a  sin¬ 
gle,  token-passing  bus-type  net¬ 
work.  Although  numerous  large  us¬ 
ers  have  announced  support  of  the 
factory  communications  specifica¬ 
tion,  only  a  handful  are  currently 
installing  MAP-compatible  local- 


area  networks  in  their  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities. 

General  Motors  Corp.  and  Ford 
Motor  Co.  will  both  have  produc¬ 
tion  MAP  networks  operational  by 
year  end.  IBM,  AT&T,  Procter  & 
Gamble,  McDonnell  Douglas  Co. 
and  Weyerhaeuser  Corp.  have  cho¬ 
sen  to  create  MAP  pilot  networks 
before  attempting  to  implement 
MAP-compatible  networking  equip¬ 
ment  in  their  plants. 

Networking  equipment  original¬ 
ly  marketed  by  Concord  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  is  compatible  with  several  of 
MAP’s  seven  layers  and  is  current¬ 
ly  in  use  at  four  GM  plants.  Other 
users  implementing  Concord  Data 
Systems’  MAP-compatible  network 
components  include  IBM,  Deere  & 
Co.,  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.  and  Haworth,  Inc. 

Concord  Data  Systems  had  bol¬ 
stered  its  stance  in  the  MAP  mar¬ 
ketplace  by  inking  OEM  agree¬ 
ments  with  prominent  networking 
vendors  such  as  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Honeywell,  Inc.,  Data  Gener¬ 
al  Corp.,  Fairchild  Data  Corp.  and 
Siemens  Communications  Systems, 
Inc.  Mike  Zak,  marketing  vice-pres¬ 
ident  for  Concord  Communications, 


«  The  new 
firm  will  have 
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said  agreements  such  as  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  DEC  have  helped  devel¬ 
op  awareness  of  the  various 
networking  offerings  that  Concord 
Communications  is  able  to  make. 

“The  DEC  agreement  gives  us 
credibility  with  users  in  situations 
where  our  reputation  would  other¬ 
wise  be  challenged,”  Zak  said.L? 


Control  from  page  9 
where  in  that  data  glut  are  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  but  extremely  important 
messages  that  could  have  saved 
network  users  some  downtime  — 
downtime  that  costs  in  lost  produc¬ 
tivity  and  revenue. 

Based  on  the  need  for  usable 
management  data,  vendors  re¬ 
sponded  in  the  late  1970s  with  a 
new  type  of  tool,  the  performance 
monitoring  system.  It  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  step  up  for  net  management. 

But  the  proliferation  of  network 
tools  has  created  a  management 
problem  of  its  own  —  who  will 
watch  the  watchers?  The  myriad  of 
control  consoles  and  the  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  among  operators  can 
create  near  chaos  in  a  busy  net¬ 
work  control  center. 

The  solution  to  this  new  manage¬ 
ment  problem  is  to  unify  and  inte¬ 
grate  the  surveillance  and  control 
of  network  tools  —  performance 
monitors,  security  monitors,  multi¬ 
plexer  and  modem  monitors,  switch 
controllers,  host  monitors  —  into 
one  unified  network  surveillance 
and  control  system. 

This  system  would  monitor  and 
control  all  the  tools  in  the  network, 


Gould  from  page  9 

fare,  avionics  and  command  control 
communications  and  intelligence. 
The  divisions’  revenue  grew  from 
nearly  $348  million  in  1983  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $395  million  in  1984. 

A  spokesman,  Gerard  Corbett, 
said  Gould  is  currently  involved  in 
discussions  with  several  companies 
that  have  expressed  interest  in 
purchasing  the  defense  systems  di¬ 
visions.  Gould  declined  to  identify 
the  potential  buyers. 

Since  1984,  Gould  has  moved  to 
shed  various  divisions  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  commencing  with  its  battery 
operations  in  that  year.  Corbett 
said,  “Gould,  in  the  last  six  years, 
has  gone  from  being  diverse  in 
many  different  markets  to  becom¬ 
ing  strictly  high  tech.” 

With  the  latest  divestiture,  the 
company  will  now  focus  on  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  industrial  automa¬ 
tion  systems,  test  and  measurement 
equipment  and  electronic  compo¬ 
nents  and  materials.  McDonald  said 
he  anticipates  a  15%  growth  rate 
for  these  businesses,  starting  from 
current  revenues  of  some  $  1  billion. 

Gould’s  corporate  headquarters 
will  remain  here.  Following  the  di¬ 
vestiture,  the  company  expects  to 
employ  a  total  of  approximately 
12,500  people  worldwide.  The  com¬ 
pany  currently  employs  some 
17,500.  Corbett  said,  “In  the  past, 
Gould  has  had  to  adjust  the  work 
force  to  reflect  changes  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.”  However,  he  would  not 
comment  further  on  possible  lay¬ 
offs  resulting  from  the  divestiture. 

Operations  and  principal  loca¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  divestiture 
plan  are:  Advanced  Systems  Devel¬ 
opment,  Glen  Burnie,  Md.;  Ocean 
Systems,  Cleveland  and  Glen  Bur¬ 
nie,  Md.;  Navcom  Systems,  El  Mon¬ 
te,  Calif.;  Systems  Protection,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  Systems  and  Simulation, 
Melville,  N.Y.,  and  Tampa,  Fla.;  Mi¬ 
crowave  Products,  San  Jose,  Calif.; 
and  related  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  here.O 


regardless  of  which  vendor  sup¬ 
plied  the  tool.  Any  tool  with  intelli¬ 
gence  to  report  about  itself  or  a 
piece  of  the  network  can  report  to 
the  unified  control  system. 

The  system  would  filter  out  mes¬ 
sages  of  no  consequence.  It  would 
capture,  prioritize  and  display  mes¬ 
sages  that  network  managers  need 
to  know  about.  And  it  would  access 
and  control  any  of  the  individual 
tools  by  emulating  them.  Of  course, 
the  system  must  stay  open  to  newly 
developed  tools,  as  well. 

What  is  the  value  of  unified  sur¬ 
veillance  and  control?  It  can  elimi¬ 
nate  unneeded  data,  unnecessary 
terminals  and  the  guesswork  and 
confusion  that  now  exists  in  many 
network  control  centers.  It  can  help 
operators  focus  on  critical  prob¬ 
lems  without  digging  through 
pages  of  printouts  to  find  buried 
but  important  information.  And  be¬ 
cause  all  critical  messages  are  cap¬ 
tured  and  displayed,  there  is  less 
chance  that  an  important  alert  will 
go  undetected. 

Unified  network  surveillance 
and  control  has  clear  value  for  both 
corporate  and  operations  manage¬ 
ment.  □ 


Attention  Networking  Professionals 

NETWORK 

USERS 

ASSOCIATION 

Fall  Meeting  October  6-8,  1986  •  Westin  Hotel,  Denver 
Theme:  Managing  Current  Network  Technology 

Sessions  include:  User  experiences  in  managing  LANs,  WANs  and  internets;  vendor 
approaches  to  network  management;  OSI  implementations;  updates  on  standards  activi¬ 
ties  -  MAP,  TOP,  COS,  OSI 

•  share  your  experiences  in  networking 

•  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  fellow  users 

•  become  part  of  the  influential  user  movement 


1986  NUA  Fall  Meeting 


Name . 


Company 
Address  _ 


City/State/ZIP 
Telephone _ 


Registration  enclosed:  □  NUA  Member  $  1 50  □  Non-member  $300  □  Send  Details 

Send  to:  T.  Covington,  NUA,  2111  Eisenhower  Ave.,  Alexandria,  VA  22314 
Telephone:  (703)  683-8500 
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AT&T  and  Rockwell  International  team  up 

Rockwell  International  Corp.  and  AT&T  last  week  penned  an  agreement  through  which 
AT&T  will  supply  its  Conversant  Model  32  and  Model  80  speech-recognition  systems  as  op¬ 
tional  equipment  for  Rockwell’s  Galaxy  automatic  call  distribution  systems.  One  user  of  the 
two  systems,  Fidelity  Systems  in  Boston,  is  giving  its  customers  24-hour,  secure  telephone  ac¬ 
cess  to  quotes  on  as  many  as  6,000  stocks  and  securities. 


AT&T  direct  distance 
dial  rates  and  discounts 


Rate  mileage 


Rates 


Initial  minute 


$.31 


Each  additional  minute 


$.16 


11-22 


$.37 


$.21 


23-55 


$.41 


$.24 


56-124 


$.43 


$.28 


125-292 


$.44 


$.30 


293-430 


$.45 


$.32 


- 


431-925 


$.47 


$.33 


926-1,910 


$.48 


$.34 


1,911-3,000 


$.55 


$.36 


■ 


3,001-4,250 


$.58 


$.39 


4,251-5,750 


$.60 


$.41 


Rate  discount  chart 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 


8:00  a.m. 
to 

5:00  p.m. 


5:00  p.m. 
to 

11:00  p.m. 


11:00  p.m. 
to 

8:00  a.m. 


Day  rate  period 
Full  rate 


'  •  * 


Evening  rate  period 

40%  discount 

Night  &  weekend  rate  period 
56%  discount 

Sunday 


SOURCE:  AT&T 


►  VS  ATS 

United  Video 
undercuts  mart 

Basic  service  to  cost  $1,000  per  drop. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


TULSA,  Okla.  —  United  Video,  a 
satellite  common  carrier  in  the 
broadcast  industry,  is  readying  a 
very  small  aperture  terminal  satel¬ 
lite  service  designed  for  general 
business  applications,  which,  at 
$1,000  per  network  drop  for  bare 
bones  data  support,  is  less  than  a 
sixth  the  cost  of  other  Vsat  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  one-way,  point-to-multi- 
point  Subcarrier  System  Service, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  cut  over 
Sept.  15,  will  support  data  trans¬ 
mission  at  speeds  from  2,400  bit/ 
sec  to  1.54M  bit/sec  T-l  rates  and 
broadcast  quality  audio  signals. 

The  service  uses  1.8-meter  re- 
ceive-only  earth  stations  and  C- 


band  subcarrier  satellite  frequen¬ 
cies,  a  technology  mix  that  is 
“nothing  new  or  tremendously  fan¬ 
tastic,”  according  to  Albert  Stem, 
general  manager  of  the  service. 
“One  of  our  goals  was  to  use  exist¬ 
ing,  widely  available  technology.” 

United  Video  cut  its  teeth  on  sat¬ 
ellite  subcarrier  technology  in  the 
broadcast  industry,  where  it  adopt¬ 
ed  the  technology  to  provide  na¬ 
tionwide  distribution  systems  for 
cable  television  operators  and  pro¬ 
viders  of  radio  programs.  The  com¬ 
pany  distributes  programming  for 
the  Satellite  Music  Network,  the 
largest  satellite  delivered  radio  net¬ 
work  in  the  country,  with  close  to 
1,000  affiliated  stations. 

Subcarriers  have  traditionally 
been  used  with  video  broadcasts  to 
See  Vsat  page  14 


GTE  LABORATORIES 

Mux  twins  fiber  capacity 

Device  may  trim  costs  for  large  users. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


WALTHAM,  Mass.  —  GTE  Lab¬ 
oratories  last  week  announced  that 
its  researchers  have  developed  a  fi¬ 
ber-optic  multiplexer  that  can  dou¬ 
ble  the  voice  and  data  transmission 
capacity  of  existing  fiber  networks. 

The  development  could  result  in 
significant  savings  for  telephone 
companies  and  other  large  users  by 
reducing  their  need  to  lay  new  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable  when  they  reach 
the  capacity  of  current  systems,  a 
GTE  spokesman  said.  It  can  cost 
$50,000  to  install  12  miles  of  fiber. 

Bill  Reed,  an  analyst  for  Link  Re¬ 
sources  Corp.,  a  New  York-based 
market  consulting  company,  said 
US  Sprint  Communications  Co.  may 
be  the  most  immediate  beneficiary 
of  the  new  device. 

US  Sprint  is  half  owned  by  GTE 
Corp.,  having  been  recently  formed 
by  the  merger  of  GTE  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  and  US  Telecom, 
Inc. 

New  carrier’s  role 

The  newly  formed  long-distance 


carrier,  which  has  plans  to  lay  a 
nationwide  fiber-optic  network, 
will  field  test  the  GTE  technology 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  spokesman  said  the  new, 
matchbook-sized  multiplexer, 
which  took  five  years  to  develop,  is 
the  first  practical  and  efficient 
way  to  send  two  distinct  light  sig¬ 
nals  through  the  same  optical  fiber 
without  signal  deterioration. 

Until  now,  wavelength  division 
multiplexers  could  not  send  two 
separate  signals  within  a  single  op¬ 
tical  fiber  without  being  precisely 
and  permanently  tuned  to  the  fre¬ 
quencies  of  the  specific  laser  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  source  of  the  transmitted 
light  signal. 

Unless  a  multiplexer  was  pre¬ 
cisely  tuned,  the  spokesman  said, 
severe  distortion  would  occur  in 
one  or  both  of  the  signals.  This  pre¬ 
tuning  can  be  expensive  and  time- 
consuming,  the  spokesman  said. 

As  a  result,  many  fiber-optic 
communications  system  operators 
have  avoided  use  of  multiplexers  in 
favor  of  the  tried-and-true  single¬ 
channel  fiber  systems,  the  spokes- 
See  GTE  page  1 4 
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New  breed  of  carriers 
labels  giants  lethargic 


AT&T  has  to  be  getting  ner¬ 
vous.  Competition  is  com¬ 
petition.  But  there  are  lean, 
hungry  long-haul  carriers  out 
there  that  make  even  the  gi¬ 
ant’s  traditional  competitors 
look  like  sluggish,  tolerable  nui¬ 
sances. 

The  state  of  Louisiana  re¬ 
cently  began  installing  a  net¬ 
work  provided  by  LDX  Net,  Inc. 
of  Chesterfield,  Mo.,  one  of  the 
new  breed. 

Requirements  of  the  contract 
would  have  been  a  joke  two 
years  ago. 

Picture  a  customer  looking 
for  a  network  to  replace  his 
AT&T  net  that  would: 

■  Consist  purely  of  fiber  optics 
to  ensure  clean  transmission 
quality. 

■  Slash  voice  and  data  network 
costs  by  nearly  $10  million  per 
year. 

■  Provide  usage-sensitive  billing 
to  accommodate  potential  de¬ 
creases  in  network  traffic 


brought  on  by  recessions. 

■  Offer  a  five-year  contract  to 
preempt  tariff  rate  hikes. 

■  Carry  a  30-day  escape  clause 
in  case  better  deals  surface 
within  the  next  five  years. 

■  Include  end-to-end  network 
management,  even  for  tributary 
circuits  provided  by  other  tele¬ 
phone  companies. 

■  Provide  one  point  of  contact 
for  network  problems. 

■  Provide  four-hour  response 
time  for  repairs. 

■  Provide  repairs  at  a  fixed 
five-year  rate. 

■  Carry  a  $200  penalty  for  ev¬ 
ery  hour  or  portion  therein  that 
the  network  is  down. 

■  Be  installed  free. 

These  contract  provisions 
sound  laughable  even  today. 

But  an  AT&T  account  group 
in  Louisiana  isn’t  laughing. 
AT&T  lost  the  bid.  It  was  un¬ 
dercut  by  $9  million.  AT&T 
wasn’t  able  to,  or  didn’t  care  to, 
See  AT&T  page  14 
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etwork  Services.  A  flexible, 
technologically  advanced  family  of  digital 
transmission  services  developed  by  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Companies  to  optimally  match 
user  needs  to  highly-efficient,  cost-effective 
voice  and  data  transmission  services. 

From  basic  voice  circuits  to  our 
packet-switched  Public  Data  Network  to 
Central  Office  LANs  to  Digital  Connect 
Service  to  the  fiber-optic  technology  of 
our  High  Capacity  Lightwave  Service, 
Network  Services  offer  custom  trans¬ 
mission  solutions  at  speeds  ranging  from 
300  bps  to  over  500  megabits.  On  a  point- 
to-point,  multi-point  or  switched  basis. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Network 
Services  arm  today’s  businesses  with 
building  blocks  with  which  they  can  tap 
the  opportunities  and  limitless  potential 
that  lie  in  the  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  to  come:  ISDN.  Where  integrated 
information— voice,  data  and  video— will 
be  free  to  move  at  will.  At  any  speed. 

At  any  time. 

Backed  by  the  resources  and 
network  expertise  of  the  Bell  Atlantic 
Companies,  we’re  in  a  unique  position  to 
deliver  customized  network  solutions  of 
unparalleled  value  to  the  business-user. 

By  drawing  on  a  wide  range  of 
services  and  unmatched  experience,  we 
can  provide  expert  consultation  as  well  as 
system  design  and  implementation  to 
ensure  your  system  meets  your  require¬ 
ments  exactly. 

Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services, 
together  with  our  continuing  investment 
in  the  latest  technologies,  will  expand  your 
ability  to  use  communications  as  an 
advanced  tool  for  business  growth. 
Responding  to  today’s  needs.  And  tomor¬ 
row’s  opportunities. 

Tb  find  out  how  you  can  build 
your  communications  with  Bell  Atlantic 
Network  Services,  call  toll-free  1 800 
843-2255,  Extension  8.  Or  contact  your 
Account  Executive. 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania 
C&P  Telephone 
Diamond  State  Telephone 
New  Jersey  Bell 

Bell  Atlantic™  Companies 

We  make  technology  work  for  you.™ 
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►  MARKETING  INNOVATION 

Advertisers  may  reach  out  and  grab 
callers  if  start-up  firm  has  its  way 

Phone  Spots ,  Inc.  seeks  patent  on  telephone  ad  insertion  idea, 
would  inject  four -second  commercial  blitzes  between  rings. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


WESTON,  Mo.  —  A  start-up  com¬ 
pany  here  has  filed  for  a  patent  on 
a  concept  that  would  enable  tele¬ 
phone  companies  to  make  money 
by  selling  advertisements  that  call¬ 
ers  would  hear  while  waiting  for 
calls  to  be  answered. 

Phone  Spots,  Inc.  field-tested  its 
$oft-Ads  concept  with  Fidelity 
Telephone  Co.  in  Sullivan,  Mo.,  last 
year,  and  the  company  is  now  seek¬ 
ing  telephone  company  licensees, 
according  to  Neil  Sleevi,  president 
and  founder  of  the  firm.  Sleevi  is  a 
telephone  engineer  and  a  former 
AT&T  employee. 

With  $oft-Ads,  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  could  sell  roughly  four-second 
spot  advertisements  that  would  be 
injected  between  the  rings  callers 
hear  while  waiting  for  the  called 


Vsat  from  page  11 
carry  an  accompanying  audio  sig¬ 
nal.  Although  satellite  transpon¬ 
ders  only  carry  one  video  signal, 
Stem  said  there  is  enough  band¬ 
width  left  over  to  support  two  or 
three  subcarriers.  United  Video 
will  use  these  “baby  carriers,”  us¬ 
ing  frequency  division  multiplex¬ 
ing  to  support  clients. 

Stem  said  Subcarrier  System  Ser¬ 
vice  makes  the  best  of  existing 
transmission  technologies.  The  ser¬ 
vice  combines  commonly  available 
electronic  components  with  small- 
diameter  antennas,  inexpensive 
down-link  electronics  and  a  satel¬ 


U  Most 
satellite 


systems  use  a 
moderate 
amount  of 
power.  V 


lite  space  segment,  Stem  said. 

Optimization  of  transmission  pa¬ 
rameters  and  signaling  methods  en¬ 
ables  the  company  to  meld  these 
pieces  into  systems  that  are  im¬ 
mune  to  terrestrial  microwave  in¬ 
terference  and  rain  fading,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  a  problem  for  operators  of 
Ku-band  Vsat  systems. 

United  Video  overcame  the  ter¬ 
restrial  interference  problem  — 
which  has  encouraged  most  other 
Vsat  carriers  to  use  Ku-band  sys¬ 
tems  —  by  carefully  positioning 
the  subcarrier  frequencies  in  gaps 
within  the  ground-based,  micro¬ 


party  to  answer  the  phone.  Sleevi 
said  the  ads  would  be  aired  during 
the  first  or  second  pause  between 
rings  to  ensure  that  the  ad  was 
broadcast  before  the  call  was  an¬ 
swered  or  before  an  unanswered 


call  was  disconnected. 

Although  most  local  service  is 
not  billed  on  a  usage  basis,  the 
phone  companies  monitor  phone 
use,  which  would  enable  them  to 


wave  frequency  band.  This  elimi¬ 
nates  90%  of  interference  prob¬ 
lems,  Stem  claimed. 

Remaining  interference  is  elimi¬ 
nated  by  limiting  the  number  of  sig¬ 
nals  broadcast  and  increasing  their 
power,  he  said. 

“If  you  want  to  send  data 
through  a  channel,  you  can  either 
use  a  lot  of  bandwidth  and  a  little 
bit  of  power  or  a  lot  of  power  and  a 
little  bandwidth,”  Stem  said. “Most 
satellite  systems  use  a  balance,  a 
moderate  amount  of  power  and 
bandwidth.  To  use  small  antennas, 
carriers  like  Equatorial  Communi¬ 
cations  Co.  decided  to  go  with  low 
power  and  wide  bandwidth.  Our 
system  is  the  exact  opposite,  high 
power  and  narrow'  bandwidth.” 

Besides  eliminating  interference, 
this  signal  power  level  enables 
United  Video  to  use  C-band  fre¬ 
quencies  to  broadcast  high-speed 
data  and  high-quality  audio  to 
small,  1.8-meter  antennas. 

Stem  claimed  that  other  Vsat 
vendors  operating  in  the  C-band  of¬ 
fer  data  support  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec 
today,  with  promise  to  support  56K 
bit/sec  in  the  future. 

Subcarrier  System  Service  will 
be  able  to  support  data  rates  up  to 
T-l  1.54M  bit/sec  and  bandwidth¬ 
intensive  high-quality  audio  sig¬ 
nals  that  rival  the  quality  of  laser 
compact-disc  players,  he  said. 

Use  of  industry  standard  compo¬ 
nents  contributes  to  the  company’s 
ability  to  offer  low-priced  Vsat  sta¬ 
tions.  United  Video’s  roughly 
$1,000  terminal  can  support  data  at 
speeds  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  antenna,  signal  convert¬ 
er,  receiver  and  signal  demodula¬ 
tor.  Encryption  and  addressability 
can  be  added  for  another  $600  per 
station,  Stem  said. 

Data  integrity  ranges  from  one 
error  in  10 6  to  one  error  in  10  l2,  de¬ 


provide  advertisers  with  accurate 
accounts  of  who  heard  what  adver¬ 
tisement  when. 

This  could  also  enable  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  to  vary  their 
rates  according  to  peak  calling  peri¬ 


ods  and  to  provide  advertisers  ac¬ 
cess  to  certain  demographic  areas 
as  defined  by  telephone  exchanges. 

Sleevi  said  that  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  local  telephone  companies  to 


pending  on  the  level  desired  by  the 
customer.  The  equipment  is  made 
to  United  Video’s  specifications  by 
Wegener  Communications,  Inc.  in 
Atlanta  and  International  Satellite 
Systems  Engineering,  Inc.  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  The  company  is  report¬ 
edly  talking  to  three  other  station 
manufacturers  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  products  to  its  design. 

Besides  station  costs,  the  service 
includes  a  fee  of  $6,000  per  month, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  net¬ 
work  drops.  Included  in  that  fee  is 
satellite  space  segment  costs  and 
shared  use  of  United  Video’s  mas¬ 


GTE  from  page  11 
man  said. 

The  new  multiplexer,  he  said, 
not  only  makes  it  possible  to  trans¬ 
mit  two  signals  simultaneously,  it 
enables  those  signals  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  in  both  directions. 

This  development  expands  the 
interactive  potential  of  fiber  optics 
and  could  spur  increased  use  of 
new  technologies. 

As  an  example,  the  spokesman 
said,  the  multiplexers  could  be  used 
in  interactive  cable  television  sys¬ 
tems  that  allow  subscribers  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  or  order  products. 

The  GTE  spokesman  said  many 
telephone  operating  companies 
have  voiced  strong  interest  in  the 
new  multiplexer,  as  have  military 
and  private  communications  net¬ 
work  operators. 

Reed  of  Link  Resources  cau¬ 
tioned,  however,  that  an  overabun¬ 
dance  of  existing  fiber-optic  cable 
may  blunt  the  immediate  impact  of 
the  new  multiplexer. 

“There  may  be  enough  fiber-op¬ 
tic  cable  out  there  to  carry  every¬ 
one’s  conversations  around  the 
country  10  times  without  new  mul¬ 
tiplexing  technology,”  he  said.E2 


use  advertising  subsidies  to  replace 
telephone  users’  fixed  monthly  ser¬ 
vice  fees.  These  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  Sleevi  reasoned,  could  waive 
monthly  service  fees  for  customers 
willing  to  listen  to  advertisements 
between  rings.  He  maintains  that 
some  advertisers  —  for  example, 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
—  want  to  reach  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  so  the  system  may  help 
those  that  need  it  most. 

Five  of  the  six  system  deploy¬ 
ment  methods  outlined  in  Sleevi’s 
patent  involve  employing  the  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  central  office  switch 
where  calls  are  originated.  This 
would  involve  monitoring  the  ring 
generated  by  the  remote  central  of¬ 
fice  and  injecting  the  advertise¬ 
ments  at  the  appropriate  time. 
While  it  would  be  easier  to  insert 
the  advertisement  at  the  source  of 
the  ring,  callers  who  opted  against 
the  advertisements  would  still  be 
subject  to  them  when  calling  into  a 
remote  exchange. 

Sleevi  said  the  system  concept 
could  also  be  used  with  private 
switch  exchanges  to  broadcast  cor¬ 
porate  messages  to  employees.  Al¬ 
though  Sleevi  did  not  mention  it, 
telephone  companies  could  subject 
all  callers  to  advertisements,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  pay  to 
have  them  turned  off.S 


ter  hub  station. 

The  company  up-links  all  data 
from  this  central  station  but  will 
offer  a  satellite  link  option  to  reach 
this  site  instead  of  requiring  cus¬ 
tomers  to  come  in  on  terrestrial 
leased  lines.  Stem  said  the  company 
will  support  both  C-band  and  Ku- 
band  central  site  access  options. 

Although  cutover  is  still  two 
weeks  away,  Stem  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  already  filled  one  of  its  tran¬ 
sponders  to  66%  of  capacity. 

United  Video  is  located  at  3801 
South  Sheridan,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
74145. □ 


AT&T  from  page  11 

meet  many  of  the  stipulations 

spelled  out  in  the  proposal. 

Indeed,  few  carriers  would  be 
able  to  meet  those  provisions,  or 
would  want  to.  Hungry  as  they  are, 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  and  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  are  still 
too  wrapped  up  in  precedents  and 
tariffs  to  carve  out  daring  and  in¬ 
novative  service  contracts  like  this 
LDX  Net  bid. 

The  Louisiana  bid  was  not  a 
small  contract.  And  not  a  contract 
the  top  long-haul  carriers  can 
brush  off  as  a  freak  award.  While 
AT&T,  MCI  and  US  Sprint  continue 
to  wage  nationwide  battles,  smaller 
regional  carriers  are  walking  away 
with  sizable  accounts. 

As  fierce  as  the  long-haul  compe¬ 
tition  is  today,  it  can  only  get  worse 
as  more  new  carriers  get  fiber  in 
place  and  contribute  to  the  growing 
capacity  glut. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  Louisi¬ 
ana  contract  provision  was  the  30- 
day  escape  clause.  As  unbelievably 
sweet  as  the  state’s  contract  with 
LDX  Net  is,  the  state  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  presence  of  mind  to  real¬ 
ize  that  this  is  just  the  beginning. □ 


U  Telephone  companies  could  subject 
all  callers  to  advertisements ,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  pay  to  have 
them  turned  off.  )) 
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u  The  impending  loss  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
would  slow  automakers’  plans  to  implement  MAP 
technology  in  their  plants.  It  will  definitely  slow 
Electronic  Data  Systems’  construction  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.’s  national  digital,  voice  and  data  communi¬ 
cations  network. 

Dan  McFarland 

R.W.  Beck  and  Associates 
Washington,  D.C. 


►  ANALYSIS 

AT&T  clawing 
for  factory  turf 

Workstations  vanguard  of  assault. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


AT&T  recently  staked  its  claim 
to  a  larger  role  in  the  increasingly 
crowded  factory  network  market 
with  the  introduction  of  two  indus¬ 
trial  workstations.  The  company 
claims  it  is  also  developing  comput¬ 
er  and  networking  products  to  be 
introduced  at  a  later  date. 

The  industrial  workstations, 
modified  versions  of  the  company’s 
PC  6300  and  PC  6300  Plus  personal 


computers,  reportedly  can  be 
linked  to  broadband,  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Automation  Protocol-compati¬ 
ble,  local-area  networks.  The  de¬ 
vices  have  been  outfitted  with 
equipment  such  as  special  fans,  fil¬ 
ters  and  housing.  This  equipment  is 
designed  to  ensure  reliable  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  workstations  in  harsh 
environments. 

Factory  networking  has  been 
one  of  the  weakest  segments  of 
AT&T’s  market  efforts.  Although  it 
See  Turf  page  1 6 
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Users  must  galvanize  to  battle 
budget  cuts  in  OSI  research 


Users  stand  to  lose  the  most  if  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards’ 
(NBS)  Institute  for  Computer  Sciences 
and  Technology’s  (ICST)  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1987  is  not  restored  to 
$10.2  million.  NBS  originally  submitted 
a  $10.2  million  budget  request,  but 
budget-cutting  efforts  trimmed  that  fig¬ 
ure  to  roughly  $8.2  million. 

This  group  might  face  additional 
budget  cuts  because  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  forced  to  chop  another 
$20  billion  off  the  planned  $164  billion 
national  budget  for  1987  as  a  result  of 
stipulations  in  the  Gramm-Rudman  bal¬ 
anced  budget  tax  legislation. 

NBS  activities  that  may  be  curtailed 
by  planned  and  possible  future  budget 
cuts  include  the  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connect  (OSI)  project  and  the  standards 
group’s  computer  security  program. 

Charles  Gardner,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Manufacturing  Automation  Proto¬ 
col/Technical  Office  Protocol  Users 
Group  Steering  Committee,  recently  be¬ 
gan  rallying  user  support  for  100% 
funding  of  NBS’s  ICST.  Gardner  sent 
letters  to  all  members  of  the  users 
group  asking  them  to  contact  key  legis¬ 
lators  with  the  power  to  champion 
NBS’  budgetary  cause.  The  literature 
claims  user  inaction  on  this  critical  is¬ 
sue  may  cost  NBS  $2.1  million. 

The  reduction  of  the  ICST’s  budget 
could  slow  both  users’  plans  to  imple¬ 
ment  and  vendors’  plans  to  produce 


OSI-compatible  networking  systems. 
Such  a  move  may  also  directly  impact 
the  MAP  movement.  ICST  budget  cuts 
would  undoubtedly  affect  testing 
groups  such  as  the  Industrial  Technol¬ 
ogy  Institute  (ITI),  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
ITI  labors  to  separate  the  MAP  pre¬ 
tenders  from  networking  products  that 
are  genuinely  MAP-compatible.  ITI 
runs  interference  for  users  who  are 
confused  about  what  networks  are 
compatible  with  the  factory  communi¬ 
cations  specification. 

NBS’  OSI  project,  the  group’s  largest 
enterprise,  involves  the  development  of 
test  methods  and  parameters  that  are 
used  by  testing  groups  to  determine 
whether  products  conform  to  OSI  and 
other  OSI-based  networking  specifica¬ 
tions  such  as  MAP  and  TOP. 

Although  the  NBS  does  not  perform 
network  testing  services,  groups  such 
as  the  Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
(COS)  and  the  ITI  rely  heavily  on  OSI 
testing  tools  and  related  research.  ITI 
regularly  conducts  tests  that  determine 
if  vendors’  products  conform  to  MAP 
Version  2.1,  the  current  version. 

NBS’  computer  security  project  has 
devised  and  maintained  the  Data  En¬ 
cryption  Standard  (DES)  that  is  widely 
used  by  the  government  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  developed  by  the  National  Securi¬ 
ty  Agency. 

Users  should  back  the  efforts  of  the 
See  Budget  page  16 


Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
recently  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Chipcom  Corp. 
that  will  enable  DEC  to  sell 
Chipcom’s  two-port  Ether- 
modem  and  Ethermodem 
Frequency  Translator. 

Chipcom’s  equipment  al¬ 
lows  users  to  operate  Ether¬ 
net  local  nets  at  speeds  up 
to  10M  bit/sec  over  coaxial 
cable. 

Chipcom  products  allow 
Ethernet  networks  to  coex¬ 
ist  with  other  networks  on 
a  broadband  system. 

For  example,  a  user  could 
operate  a  broadband  Ether¬ 
net  network,  a  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Automation  Protocol 
system,  an  IBM  PC  Network 
and  a  Sytek,  Inc.  Localnet 
20  system  simultaneously 
over  a  single  broadband 
network. 

«* 

The  Society  of  Manufac¬ 
turing  Engineers  (SME)  an¬ 
nounced  the  availability  of 
a  168-page  hardcover  book 
that  examines  Toyota  Mo¬ 
tors’  development  of  the 
Just-In-Time  manufactur¬ 
ing  system. 

The  book,  entitled  Kan¬ 
ban  and  Just-In-Time  at 
Toyota,  is  priced  at  $29.95. 
To  order  the  book,  contact 
SME  at  (313)  271-1500,  ext. 
418  or  419. 

o 

A  conference  and  exposi¬ 
tion  dealing  with  Group 


Technology  will  be  held 
Sept.  30  to  Oct.  2  at  the 
Dunfey  City  Line  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia. 

“Group  Technology:  a 
Users’  Forum,”  will  be  co¬ 
sponsored  by  SME  and  the 
Computer  and  Automated 
Systems  Association  of 
SME  (Casa). 

Group  technology  is  a 
management  philosophy 
based  on  the  recognition 
that  similarities  occur  in 
the  design  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  discrete  parts.  The 
philosophy  offers  users  the 
promise  for  improving  the 
overall  productivity  of 
batch  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions. 

For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  group  technol¬ 
ogy  conference,  contact 
SME  at  (313)  271-0039. 

* 

Casa  is  sponsoring 
“Group  Technology  &  Com¬ 
puter-Automated  Process 
Planning,”  which  will  be 
held  on  Oct.  9  at  the  Bay- 
side  Exposition  Center  in 
Boston. 

Seminars  at  the  show 
will  examine  group  technol¬ 
ogy,  Just-In-Time  manufac¬ 
turing,  Cellular  Manufac¬ 
turing  and  other  manu¬ 
facturing  methods. 

For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  conference,  con¬ 
tact  Casa  at  (313)  271-1080, 
*ext.  365.0 
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Turf  from  page  15 

offers  its  Starlan  local-area  net¬ 
work  as  a  factory-floor  network  so¬ 
lution,  the  company  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  broadband  local-area 
networks  —  the  type  of  system 
large  user  companies  like  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co. 
have  begun  installing  in  their  man¬ 
ufacturing  facilities. 

While  IBM  has  labored  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  its  industrial  network¬ 
ing  line,  AT&T  has  yet  to  develop  a 
significant  array  of  factory 
networking  gear.  Those  defending 
AT&T  would  counter  by  noting  the 
company’s  participation  in  the  21- 
vendor  rAutof act  ’85  MAP  demon¬ 
stration.  AT&T  did  contribute  an 
internetwork  router  to  the  massive 
factory  floor/technical  office 


networking  demonstration.  But  us¬ 
ers  realize  that  an  internetwork 
router  does  not  a  factory  network 
make. 

AT&T  does  not  market  a  local- 
area  network  that  complies  with 
the  IEEE  802.4  (token-passing  bus) 
specification  that  has  been  adopted 
as  the  physical  layer  of  all  MAP 
specifications  to  date.  While  both 
start-up  and  long-established  fac¬ 
tory  network  vendors  have 
brought  MAP-compatible  nets  to 
market,  AT&T  has  yet  to  add  a 
MAP-compatible  offering  to  its  cur¬ 
rent  family  of  local-area  networks. 

Harvey  Freeman,  vice-president 
of  the  Minneapolis-based  Architec¬ 
ture  Technology  Corp.,  predicted 
that  AT&T  would  not  be  able  to 
bring  factory  networking  products 


to  market  for  at  least  one  year. 
“AT&T  is  just  beginning  to  enter 
the  industrial  networking  market. 
What  they  need  is  a  factory  net 
compatible  with  the  IEEE  802.4  to¬ 
ken-bus  specification,”  Freeman 
said.  “AT&T  will  also  need  a  gate¬ 
way  that  would  allow  its  Informa¬ 
tion  System  Networks  to  be  linked 
to  whatever  token  bus-based  fac¬ 
tory  net  they  might  offer.” 

In  contrast,  IBM  started  off  1986 
with  a  bang,  inking  a  joint  product 
development  agreement  with  In¬ 
dustrial  Networking,  Inc.  (INI)  on 
the  eve  of  the  MAP  users  group 
meeting  in  Toronto  in  mid- January. 
The  agreement  called  for  the  two 
companies  to  develop  jointly  MAP- 
compatible  products.  IBM  has  been 
tight-lipped  on  the  details  of  the 


nine-month-old  agreement  with  the 
start-up,  whose  MAP-compatible 
local  net  has  already  received  wide 
acclaim.  INI,  a  factory  net  vendor 
owned  by  General  Electric  Co.  and 
Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
tures  MAP/One,  a  local-area  net¬ 
work  that  is  fully  compatible  with 
the  MAP  2.1  specification. 

Both  GM  and  Ford  have  chosen 
to  implement  MAP/One  in  their 
first  MAP  production  facilities. 
MAP/One  will  be  used  in  GM’s 
three-plant  Truck  and  Bus  project. 
Ford  has  already  installed  MAP/ 
One  in  its  Rawsonville,  Mich., 
plant. 

IBM’s  relationship  with  INI  has 
no  doubt  made  IBM  privy  to  INI’s 
MAP  technology.  IBM’s  manufac¬ 
turing  display  at  the  Robots  10 
show  in  Chicago  in  April  featured 
multiple  INI  MAP  interface  cards 
as  well  as  an  INI  head-end  remodu¬ 
lator.  Although  IBM  consistently 
asserts  it  does  not  and  will  not  re¬ 
sell  INI  products,  IBM  has  made  it 
clear  to  manufacturers  that  the  INI 
cards  can  be  used  to  link  IBM’s  in¬ 
dustrial  computers  to  a  MAP  local- 
area  network. 

IBM  has  also  devoted  much  time 
this  year  to  developing  and  study¬ 
ing  MAP  technology.  The  company 
has  already  implemented  a  MAP  pi¬ 
lot  network  in  its  Endicott,  N.Y., 
plant.  Users  can  expect  any  data 
garnered  from  this  hands-on 
networking  project  to  be  used  to¬ 
ward  the  production  of  MAP-com- 
patible  products  from  the  network¬ 
ing  giant. 

In  addition,  IBM  has  introduced 
a  pair  of  MAP  software  programs 
for  its  Series/1  minicomputer.  One 
program  is  designed  to  transform 
the  mini  into  an  applications  serv¬ 
er,  the  other  enables  the  Series/ 1  to 
operate  as  a  communications  serv¬ 
er.  Both  software  programs  are  be¬ 
ing  used  in  the  MAP  pilot  network. 

AT&T,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
maintained  a  low  profile  in  regard 
to  the  MAP  effort  and  factory 
networking  in  general.  Lou  Weigle, 
industrial  data  communications 
manager  for  AT&T,  claimed  the 
company  is  implementing  two  pilot 
MAP  networks.  But  AT&T  has  been 
tight-lipped  about  the  MAP  proj¬ 
ects.  Weigle  would  only  say  one 
test  would  be  in  a  process  manufac¬ 
turing  facility  while  the  other 
would  be  housed  in  an  assembly- 
type  factory.  Weigle  said  AT&T 
will  use  its  own  networking  prod¬ 
ucts  —  ISN  and  Datakit  —  in  its  ad¬ 
vanced  manufacturing  facilities. □ 


Budget  from  page  15 
MAP/TOP  Users  Group  and  other 
parties  to  restore  full  funding  for 
the  nation’s  most  important 
networking  standards  organiza¬ 
tion.  These  users,  however,  would 
be  best  advised  to  try  to  thwart  fu¬ 
ture  attempts  to  further  decrease 
ICST’s  budget,  rather  than  focusing 
on  the  recapturing  of  the  $2  million 
already  cut  from  ICST’s  fiscal  year 
1987  budget. 

With  the  government  looking  to 
slash  $20  billion  from  the  federal 
government’s  budget,  it  seems  un¬ 
likely  budget  cutters  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  restoring  already 
chopped  budgets.G 


igital  News  Delivers... 


If  you’re  using  a  VAX  computer  system— or 
you’re  planning  to-you  need  specialized  infor¬ 
mation.  Now.  To  help  you  respond  to  changing 
VAX  market  conditions,  developing  product 
trends  and  emerging  technologies. 

You  need  a  timely  VAX-oriented  newspaper 
that  delivers . . . 

. . .  Regular  Columns  To  Keep  You  Up-To- 
Date  On  Every  Aspect  Of  VAX-Based 
Distributed  Processing.  Every  two  weeks, 
you’ll  get  new  information  on  the  key  topics  that 
ultimately  affect  your  work  and  decision-making. 
Our  newspaper’s  reporters  investigate -go 
beyond  the  announcements  and  hoopla- to 
bring  you  straight  facts  and  perspective  on:  perfor¬ 
mance,  pricing,  service  and  support . . .  valuable 
tutorials,  buying  guides,  opinion  and  a  biweekly 
look  “Inside  DEC”. . .  all  in  one,  convenient,  well- 
organized,  easy-to-read  package. 

. . .  Product  Round-Ups,  User  Surveys 
And  Hands-On  Reviews.  New-product  press 


releases?  Forget  it.  We’re  as  cynical  as  you  are. 
We’ll  probe,  question,  search  and  study.  Tell  you 
what’s  available.  Find  out  what  “real  people”  like 
you  think.  And  give  you  the  results  of  our  own 
in-depth,  hands-on  evaluations  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  ratings. 

. .  .VAX-Oriented  Case  Studies  You  Can 
Benefit  From,  No  Matter  What  Your 
Industry.  Learn  from  the  good  (and  bad)  experi¬ 
ences  of  your  peers.  You’ll  go  beyond  the  general 
company  profiles  and  delve  into  the  VAX-specific 
solutions  to  problems  just  like  yours. 

. . .  Answers  To  Your  Specific  Questions. 

Our  reporters,  columnists  and  feature-writers 
have  worked  at  DEC  and  DEC-related  companies 
...  or  for  DEC-related  or  general  computer  publi¬ 
cations.  We’ve  been  there.  We’ll  ask— and  answer- 
the  tough  questions. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  to  know,  and  we’ll  dig  deep 
to  get  you  the  facts  you  can  rely  on. 


...nothing  but  the  VAX. 

Digital  News  delivers  those  facts.  24  times  a  year.  No  fluff.  No  bull.  Just  fast, 
accurate,  comprehensive,  VAX-related  news  that’s  relevant  to  your 
needs.  Information  that  you  can  trust , 


For  a  free  subscription,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  application 
next  to  this  ad. 

Or  call  617-729-0935, 
or  write  to: 

Digital  News, 

P.O.  Box  3,  Winchester, 

MA  01890. 

Get  Digital  News. 

The  subscription 
is  free. 

The  information 
is  priceless. 


*DEC  and  VAX  are  federally  registered  trade¬ 
marks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
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u  The  emergence  of  new  technology  for  sparing  and  switching,  specifically  matrices,  is 
eroding  the  user  base  for  patching  equipment.  The  patching  marker  will  experience  flat 
growth  over  the  next  few  year. 

Digital  Switching  Markets 

International  Data  Corp. 
Framingham,  Mass. 


Modem  descriptions 


CCITT  standard 

AT&T  equivalent 

Line  type 

Application 

(full  or  half  duplex) 

— 

103 

Dial-up/leased 

300  bit/sec  full 

— 

202 

Dial-up/leased 

1,200  bit/sec  half 

V.22 

212 

Dial-up/ieased 

1,200  blt/sec  full 

V.26 

201 

Dial-up/leased 

2,400  bit/sec  half 

V.22bis 

— 

Olal-up/leased 

2,400  bit/sec  full 

V.27 

208 

Dial-up/leased 

4.8K  bit/sec  half 

V.26ter 

— 

Dial-up/leased 

4.8K  blt/sec  full 

V.29 

209 

Dial-up/leased 

9.6K  bit/sec  half 

V.32 

— 

Dial-up/leased 

9.6K  bit/sec  full 

V.33 

— 

Leased 

14.4K  bit/sec  half 

— 

— 

Leased 

16.8K  blt/sec  half 

— 

— 

Leased 

19.2K  blt/sec  half 

NOTES: 

1.  Bell  212  and  V.22  modems  are  backward-compatible  with  Bell  103  modems. 

2.  V.26  is  compatible  with  Bell  201. 

3.  V.22bis  is  backward-compatible  with  V.22,  Bell  103,  212  modems. 

4.  V.27  is  not  compatible  with  Bell  208. 

5.  V.29  is  not  compatible  with  Bell  209. 

6.  V.32  can  only  fall  back  to  4.8K  blt/sec.  Manufacturers  may  later  place  two  modems 
(one  lower  speed)  in  same  box  In  order  to  be  compatible  with  lower  speed  modems. 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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►  INTERVIEW 

COS  testing 
head  speaks 

Ian  Davidson  takes  on  OSI  challenge. 


Ian  Davidson  has  his  work  cut 
out  for  him.  Davidson,  the  newly 
appointed  vice-president  of  techni¬ 
cal  products  and  services  for  the 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
(COS),  will  oversee  all  of  COS’  test¬ 
ing  activities,  beginning  with  the 
development  of  the  organization’s 
testing  center.  COS’  goal  is  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  development  of  interoper¬ 
able  communications  products.  In 
an  initial  step  toward  that  goal, 
COS  recently  adopted  its  first  com¬ 


munications  specification,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards’  ( NBS ) 
X.400  Message  Handling  Standard. 
Network  World  Staff  Writer  Na¬ 
dine  Wandzilak  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  Davidson,  who  comes  to 
COS  from  the  National  Computing 
Centre,  Ltd.,  a  private  company  in 
Manchester,  England,  that  tests 
ISO  protocol  conformance.  David¬ 
son  established  and  managed 
NCC’s  testing  center. 

.  See  COS  page  18 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 


Data  dialogue  ditties 


IBM  INSIGHTS 


Something  up  my  sleeve.  Octel 
Corp.  has  been  telling  prospective 
customers  that  it  will  have  a  voice 
messaging  system  that  works  with 
Rolm  Corp.’s  CBX  line  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

A  few  months  ago,  Rolm  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  phasing  out  its  ETS 
phone  sets.  Octel  had  used  those 
sets  to  integrate  its  wares  with 
Rolm’s  offerings. 

Octel  users  were  upset  with  the 
announcement  and  hoped  that  the 
company  would  come  up  with  an  al¬ 
ternative.  It  appears  that  Octel  is 
ready  to  roll  out  its  solution. 

No  dice,  Disoss.  IBM’s  Disoss  is 
not  gaining  acceptance  in  the  For¬ 
tune  1,000  companies,  according  to 
a  recent  survey  by  Forrester  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge,  Mass., 
consulting  firm. 

A  survey  of  70  companies  found 
that  only  22%  had  installed  the 
product.  Also,  4%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  had  actually  tested  the  pack¬ 
age  and  then  decided  to  throw  it 
out. 

In  place  of  Disoss,  companies 
had  installed  peer-to-peer  net¬ 
works  that  used  equipment  from 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Users  said  that 
Disoss  was  difficult  to  use  and  was 
poorly  integrated  with  other  IBM 
offerings. 

IBM  attempted  to  overcome  some 
of  these  shortcomings  with  a  series 
of  System/36  announcements  in 
June. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the 
enhancements  will  help  Disoss  to 
gain  corporate  acceptance. 

See  Insights  page  1 8 


Who’s  on  first?  Network 
Equipment  Technologies 
Co.  (NET)  has  been  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  The  start¬ 
up  T-l  multiplexer  manufactur¬ 
er,  based  in  Redwood  City, 

Calif.,  has  taken  the  high  end  of 
that  market  by  storm  and  gained 
a  foothold  in  many  large  corpo¬ 
rations.  For  the  past  few 
months,  the  company  has  been 
closely  linked  with  IBM.  NET 
has  taken  part  in  joint  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  with  IBM,  Rolm  Corp. 
and  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
personnel.  Consequently,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  analysts  speculated  that 
IBM  may  gobble  up  the  company 
before  it  files  a  public  offering. 

Recently,  rumors  of  discon¬ 
tent  from  both  IBM  and  NET 
surfaced.  IBM  is  reportedly  un¬ 
happy  because  NET  is  unwilling 
to  cater  to  all  of  Big  Blue’s 
whims.  NET  thinks  that  rumors 
of  an  eventual  IBM  buy-out  are 
hurting  potential  sales  and  hin¬ 
dering  the  company’s  growth 
plans.  Neither  company  will 
even  acknowledge  that  any  type 
of  relationship  exists,  so  the  ru¬ 
mors  will  continue  until  IBM 
buys  or  tries  to  bury  NET. 

Whither  the  gateway?  Re¬ 
cently,  gateways  have  been  at¬ 
tracting  a  lot  of  attention.  These 
hardware  and  software  packages 
typically  link  local-area  net¬ 
works  to  larger  corporate  net¬ 


works.  Eric  Killorin,  president 
of  Hyatt  Research  Corp.,  based 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  claimed  that 
gateways  are  only  a  short-term 
solution.  He  said  the  gateway 
approach  is  often  a  cumbersome, 
inefficient  manner  of  linking 
dissimilar  systems.  He  expects 
gateways  to  be  quickly  replaced 
by  more  advanced  types  of  con¬ 


UNET  thinks 
that  rumors 
of  an 

eventual  IBM 
buy-out  are 
hurting 
potential 
sales.  V 


nections,  such  as  IBM’s  LU  6.2. 

Might  makes  right.  Never  un¬ 
derestimate  the  stranglehold 
IBM  has  on  this  industry.  The 
company  has  the  uncanny  abili¬ 
ty  to  take  less  than  elegant 
products  and  turn  them  into  in¬ 
dustry  standards. 


The  System/36  and  Disoss 
have  been  criticized  roundly  for 
a  few  years.  Companies  with  the 
products  agree  that  they  are 
clunky  office  automation  offer¬ 
ings. 

Yet,  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  the  two  will 
emerge  as  standard  office  auto¬ 
mation  offerings  in  large  and 
small  Big  Blue  accounts. 

The  Disoss  bandwagon  is  get¬ 
ting  awfully  crowded  as  most 
hardware  vendors  scurry  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  type  of  Disoss  sup¬ 
port.  IBM  took  some  of  the  kinks 
out  of  the  System/36’s  armor, 
and  other  departmental  proces¬ 
sor  suppliers  may  see  their  sales 
curve  take  a  dip  or  maybe  even 
a  nosedive.  LU  6.2  quickly 
moved  from  a  new  offering  to 
industry  buzzword.  If  General 
Motors  Corp.  ruled  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  like  IBM  rules  the 
information  industry,  yuppies 
would  be  driving  Buick  Sky¬ 
larks,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  instead  of  foreign  automo¬ 
biles. 

What  a  tangled  web  OEM 
agreements  weave.  Believe  it  or 
not,  three  companies  basically 
supply  just  about  all  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  microcomputer-to-main- 
frame  links. 

Chances  are  few  users  have 
ever  heard  much  about 

See  Ditties  page  18 
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COS  from  page  17 

How  are  standards  decisions 
made  within  COS? 

COS  members  contribute  to  a  body 
known  as  the  COS  Strategy  Forum, 
the  prime  decision-making  body  at 
the  technical  level.  The  forum  has  a 
number  of  subcommittees  to  deal 
with  specific  technical  issues.  The 
subcommittees  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Strategy  Forum  to  ap¬ 
prove.  A  standing  committee  on  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  responsible  for 
accelerating  the  development  of  an 
architectural  framework  consis¬ 
tent  with  established  standards.  To 
put  it  another  way,  the  committee 
defines  the  COS  protocol  stacks  as 
recommendations  to  the  Strategy 
Forum. 

The  standards  developed  by 
standards  bodies  generally  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  particular  layer  of  the 
OSI  model.  You  need  to  put  together 
a  number  of  standards  to  produce  a 
functional  stack  or  profile  to  sup¬ 
port  a  particular  application.  To  do 
that,  you  need  to  look  at  each  of 
those  standards  and  choose  various 
options. 

What  has  COS  achieved  thus  far? 

We’ve  already  made  progress.  The 
protocol  stacks  for  File  Transfer 
and  Management  (Ftam)  and  Mes¬ 
sage  Handling  Standard  (MHS) 
have  been  addressed  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  voted  on  by  the 
Strategy  Forum.  They  are  the  same 
as  and  are  based  on  work  that’s 
been  done  in  the  NBS-[Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect]  workshop. 

What  is  the  size  of  COS  staff  over¬ 
all  and  in  the  test  area? 

The  projected  staff  should  be  about 
90.  Fewer  than  half  are  on  board 
now.  More  than  50%  of  the  staff 
will  be  in  my  division,  the  technical 
services  side. 

What  backgrounds  are  you  look¬ 
ing  for  in  testers? 

There  aren’t  many  people  with  the 
complete  package  of  skills  for 
which  we  are  looking.  Candidates 
have  to  have  good  knowledge  of 
data  communications  and  the  OSI 
model  and  the  whole  range  of  pro¬ 
tocols  the  model  entails.  We  have  to 
have  people  with  good  real-time 
software  development  back¬ 
grounds  because  we  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  development  of 
testing  tools  to  undertake  to  sup¬ 
port  the  protocol  stacks  that  COS 
will  be  endorsing. 


Insights  from  page  17 

Now,  an  office  automation 
cheat  sheet.  Confused  by  the  array 
of  products  available  in  an  IBM  of¬ 
fice  automation  arena?  Xephon 
Technology  Transfer,  Ltd.,  with 
headquarters  in  Berkshire,  En¬ 
gland,  has  put  together  a  compre¬ 
hensive  guide  to  available  office 
automation  software.  The  guide, 
IBM  Compatible  Office  Solutions, 
lists  various  packages  and  includes 
a  lengthy,  eight-section  checklist  of 
various  capabilities.  For  the  OA 
purchaser,  the  book,  which  sells 
for  $45,  seems  to  be  a  real  steal.  For 
more  information,  contact  Xephon 
at  P.O.  Box  4480,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
32793,  or  call  (305)  678-2133.E2 


We  will  also  be  operating  a  test 
center  at  COS,  and  therefore  we  are 
looking  for  people  skilled  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  test  equipment  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  results  obtained  by 
those  tests. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  major 
challenges  for  COS? 

For  the  organization,  the  major 
challenge  is  to  complete  its  start-up 
phase  and  have  testing  facilities 
available  for  its  members  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible. 

What  is  that  time  frame? 

We  are  hoping  to  have  test  facili¬ 
ties  available  by  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  next  year.  The  first  pass  at 
this  problem  is  to  call  for  proposals 
for  test  systems  from  outside  orga¬ 


nizations,  companies  active  in  de¬ 
veloping  such  systems  in  the  states 
and  in  Europe.  An  example  would 
be  my  previous  company.  When 
you  start  from  scratch  and  have 
nothing  on  which  to  build,  actual 
development  time  is  nontrivial. 
Many  man-years  of  effort  have  al¬ 
ready  been  spent  on  producing  test 
systems.  COS  is  shortening  its 
start-up  time  by  going  to  people  ex¬ 
perienced  in  these  areas. 

How  do  you  compare  your  work  at 
COS  with  your  work  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Computing  Centre? 

Both  organizations  are  membership 
organizations.  NCC  is  considerably 
older,  about  20  years  old.  Its  role  is 
to  promote  the  more  effective  use 
of  information  technology  in  the 


UK.  It  was  and  still  is  user-orient¬ 
ed,  with  more  user  members  than 
supply  [vendor]  members.  My  role 
at  NCC  was  to  establish  and  run  a 
conformance  testing  center.  It’s 
been  operational  for  two  years. 

COS  is  focused  more  on  promot¬ 
ing  and  testing  for  OSI  and  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network. 
The  major  difference  between  COS 
and  NCC  is  that  there  is  considera¬ 
bly  more  funding  here.  COS  mem¬ 
bers  have  recognized  the  strategic 
importance  of  this  particular  work 
and  also  that  it  is  quite  costly.  Pro¬ 
ducing  test  systems  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  producing  what 
you’re  going  to  test.  We  need  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  production  of  test  sys¬ 
tems.  Otherwise  the  delay  will  im¬ 
pact  product  availability. □ 
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E-mail  package  for  IBM 
nets  gets  so-so  rating 

First  user  lukewarm  on  Network  Courier. 


►  ELECTRONIC  MAIL 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


A  first  user  of  Network  Courier, 
a  local-area  network  electronic 
mail  package,  gave  the  product  a 
lukewarm  endorsement. 

A  large  bank,  which  did  not 
want  to  be  identified,  is  using  Net¬ 
work  Courier  in  two  small  installa¬ 
tions.  Network  Courier,  developed 


by  Consumers  Software,  Inc.  of  Gil¬ 
roy,  Calif.,  runs  on  IBM’s  Token- 
Ring  Network  and  PC  Network  as 
well  as  networks  from  Novell,  Inc. 
and  Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  The 
product  supports  IBM’s  Network 
Basic  I/O  System  (Netbios),  a  stan¬ 
dard  software  interface  IBM  has 
defined  for  its  local  network  sys¬ 
tems. 

According  to  a  bank  official 


overseeing  the  installation,  Net¬ 
work  Courier  works  well  in  small 
work  groups  but  has  limitations 
that  are  preventing  wider  use  of 
the  product.  “One  file  server  can¬ 
not  talk  to  another  as  the  software 
is  currently  designed,”  the  official 
explained. 

The  official  cited  the  limitation 
of  user  names  to  eight  characters  as 
another  problem.  “Other  than 
those  few  items,  I’m  fairly  happy 
with  it  and,  once  these  restraints 
are  overcome,  we  will  consider  us¬ 
ing  it  on  a  larger  scale,”  he  said. 

Network  Courier,  a  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory-based  package,  noti¬ 
fies  users  of  incoming  messages 
while  they  are  working  with  vari¬ 
ous  applications.  The  E-mail  pack¬ 
age  works  as  a  background  applica¬ 


Here's  the  box. 


A  quick  look  at 
the  MICOM™  BOX 
will  tell  you  this  is 
no  ordinary  data 
concentrator.  In 
fact,  the  MICOM 
BOX  Type  2  is  the 
most  flexible  to 
configure  and 
easiest  to  install 
data  concentrator  on  the  market. 

It  couldn’t  be  easier  to  respond  to 
new  applications  or  to  tariff  changes. 
With  six  FEATUREPAK  cartridges  to 
choose  from  you  can  make  the  MICOM 
BOX  function  as  a  point-to-point 
async  stat  mux,  a  multipoint  mux, 
or  even  a  multiplexing  X.25  async 
PAD.  Simply  select  the  desired 
FEATUREPAK™  firmware 
cartridge  and  plug  it  in.  ^  # 

EXPANSION’S 
A  SNAP. 

Inside  the  MICOM  BOX 
you’ll  discover  a  microprocessor 
“engine”  plus  a  modular 
system  of  circuit  boards. 

And  in  minutes,  you  can 
expand  the  number  of 
channels  from  4,  to  10, 
to  16.  Add  modems  with 
automatic  dial  back-up.  Or 
switch  to  digital  service 
with  an  integrated  DSU/CSU.  All 
by  just  snapping  in  another  board. 

The  user,  not  the  factory,  determines 
system  parameters- such  as  flow  con¬ 
trol,  data  rate,  and  special  host  support. 
So  you  get  greater  flexibility,  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  ease  of  installation. 

THERE’S  SOMETHING  IN  IT 
FOR  EVERYONE. 

It’s  inexpensive  to  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  channels  or  add  modems.  Field 
service  calls  won’t  slow  you  down. 
Non-technical  personnel  can  install 
MICOM  BOX  upgrades  using  nothing 


more  sophisticated  than  a  screwdriver. 

Network  managers  can  configure, 
monitor,  and  test  the  entire  network 
from  any  async  terminal  anywhere  on 
the  system  using  our  unique  Com¬ 
mand  Facility  software.  In  fact, 
our  menus  are  so  clear-cut 
i.  that  even  first-time  users 
can  do  it. 

Finally,  corporate 
executives,  using  simple 
arithmetic,  can  quickly  prove 
that  the  MICOM  BOX  is  the  single 
most  economical  solution  to  increas¬ 
ing  network  performance  and 
reducing  telephone  line  costs. 

THE  MICOM  BOX 
MAKES  OBSOLESCENCE 
OBSOLETE. 


The  MICOM  BOX  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  all  you’ll  need  to 
graduate  from  small, 
point-to-point,  leased-line 
networks  to  a  variety  of  cost¬ 
saving  multipoint  configurations. 

Our  integral  modems  are  soft- 
controlled  by  the  multiplexor  itself. 

Auto  dial  back-up  for  failed  leased 
lines  is  transparent.  And  data  rates 
of  up  to  9600  bps  are  available. 

And  because  it’s  fully  compatible 
with  your  presently- installed  MICOM 
Micro800  concentrators  and  X.25 
access  equipment,  your  financial  in¬ 
vestment  is  protected,  too. 

Quite  simply,  the  MICOM  BOX 
provides  the  low  cost,  open-ended 
answer  to  accommodating  new 

mam 

MICOM  Systems.  Inc.,  4100  Los  Angeles  Avenue.  P.O.  BOX  8100,  Simi  Valley.  CA  93062-8100.  1-800-MICOM-U.S. 
MICOM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  FEATUREPAK  is  a  trademark  of  MICOM  Systems.  Inc. 


applications  and 
emerging  network¬ 
ing  standards.  So 
there’s  never  a  risk 
of  obsolescence. 

CONCENTRATE. 
IT’S  CHEAPER. 

Data  concentra¬ 
tion  is  fundamental 
to  your  networking  success.  But  now 
the  rules  are  changing. 

You  must  deal  with  deregulated 
and  continually  changing  tariffs. 

A  growing  number  of  transmission 
technologies.  The  demands  of  desk¬ 
top  computers  and  distributed 
databases.  And  adapting  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  protocols  of  major  vendors  like 
DEC,  DG,  Prime,  Tandem  and  HP. 

That’s  why  we  developed  the 
MICOM  BOX.  To  bring  together  every¬ 
thing  we’ve  learned  about  making 
data  communications  less  costly,  eas¬ 
ier  to  manage,  and  more  adaptable  to 
change.  We’ve  simplified  every  aspect 
of  installation,  daily  usage,  network 
expansion  and  troubleshooting. 

As  a  result,  one  MICOM  BOX  and 
a  handful  of  our  FEATUREPAK  car¬ 
tridges  are  all  you  need  to  tackle  a 
range  of  applications  that  would  have 
previously  required  as  many  as  55 
separate  models.  It’s  a  system  that 
changes  as  your  company’s  needs 
change.  Efficiently  and  economically. 

That’s  what  you’d  expect  from 
MICOM,  the  world  leader  in  low-cost, 
multifunction  stat  muxes.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  makes  us  the  only  real  choice  for 
datacomm  professionals  who  demand 
the  best  products  and  support. 

The  MICOM  BOX.  How  did  we 
ever  pack  so  much  into  it?  To  find  out, 
just  call  us  at  1-800-MICOM-U.S.  for 
a  free  16-page  brochure  that  details  the 
reasons  why  the  MICOM  BOX  is  the 
data  concentration  solution  you’ve 
been  looking  for. 


tion  that  can  be  invoked  with  one 
keystroke  over  an  application  the 
user  is  performing.  It  also  allows  a 
user  to  read  and  respond  to  incom¬ 
ing  messages  wihout  leaving  the 
foreground  application. 

This  capability  has  proved  to  be 
the  single  biggest  advantage  the 
bank  found  with  the  E-mail  pack¬ 
age.  “We  have  passive  mail  sys¬ 
tems  and  public  electronic  mail  sys¬ 
tems,  but  what  we  needed  was  a 
system  that  could  immediately  no¬ 
tify  someone  of  some  important 
message,”  the  official  said. 


d Network 
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Network  Courier  allows  users  to 
assign  priority  ranks  to  messages 
and  to  create  mailing  lists  for  easy 
distribution.  The  receipt-requested 
feature  will  tell  the  sender  if  and 
when  the  message  was  read.  Users 
can  forward  mail,  reply  to  mes¬ 
sages,  send  copies  and  include  any 
DOS  files  as  attachments  to  mail. 
All  messages  are  encrypted. 

Other  early  users  include  Gener¬ 
al  Electric  Co.,  Citibank  NA,  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  and 
Compaq  Corp. 

Network  Courier  represents  the 
first  generation  of  communications 
software  designed  expressly  for 
use  on  a  local-area  network,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company.  “This  is 
the  first  package  designed  from  the 
ground  up  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Netbios  calls  in  the  network,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jack  Grushcow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Consumers  Software. 

The  E-mail  package  also  sup¬ 
ports  the  International  Standards 
Organization’s  X.400  electronic 
messaging  protocol,  which  allows 
users  to  communicate  with  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  computers 
over  public  packet-switched  net¬ 
works.  □ 


Ditties  from  page  17 
Communications  Solutions,  Inc., 
Micro  Plus,  Inc.  or  Micro-Integra¬ 
tion,  Inc.  Yet  these  companies  claim 
to  have  OEM  agreements  with  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  other  link  companies 
that  add  a  few  bells  and  whistles 
before  taking  credit  for  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  development. 

OEM  agreements  permeate  the 
industry.  Often,  companies  that  de¬ 
velop  technically  sound  products 
are  too  small  to  market  and  support 
their  wares,  so  they  turn  these 
functions  over  to  larger  companies. 

The  small  companies  typically 
receive  only  a  pittance  of  the  royal¬ 
ties  from  these  sales.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  a  few  companies,  Micro-Integra¬ 
tion  being  one  example,  are 
attempting  to  move  out  of  the  OEM 
arena  and  into  end-user  sales. 
These  companies  may  find  them¬ 
selves  competing  against  products 
they  developed  themselves.  Who 
says  this  industry  is  dull?t2 
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WithoutThe  Dataphone  II  System, 


WE  KEEP  YOU  UP 
AND  RUNNING. 


Behind  the  frantic  scenes  of  a  typical 

trading  floor,  a  fami¬ 
ly’s  at  work,  keeping 
everything  under 
control. 

The  DATAPHONE* 
II  System  family 
from  AT&T  is  a 
series  of  integrated 
data  communications 
products  designed  to 
keep  a  computer  network  up  and  run¬ 
ning.  By  constantly  monitoring  and 
measuring  it,  the  DATAPHONE  II 
Network  Management  System  enables 


221*8  Analog  Switched 
Network  Modem 


the  network  to  han¬ 
dle  the  tremendous 
flow  of  buy  and  sell 
orders. 

With  millions  of 
dollars  traded  every 
minute,  consider 
2021*  T/201*8T  Modems  what  a  half-hour  of 
downtime  would  add  up  to.  And  what 
the  same  amount  of  downtime  would 
cost  your  company. 

Little  wonder  why  having  reliable 
data  communications  equipment  is  so 
critical. 


BRAINS  RUN  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

Each  member  of  the  DATAPHONE 
II  System  family  has  vast  ability.  There 


are  Analog  Modems  for  point-to-point 
or  multi-point  applications.  Data  Ser¬ 
vice  Units  provide  digital  data  trans¬ 
mission  at  a  range  of  speeds  along  with 
the  capability  to  handle  added  diagnos¬ 
tic  tasks  through  our  network  manage¬ 
ment  system.  Multiplexers,  an 
important  part  of  network  manage¬ 
ment,  channel  a  number  of  low-speed 
lines  into  one  efficient  high-speed  link. 

DATAPHONE  II 
Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  are 
the  nerve  centers  of 
the  family,  permit¬ 
ting  you  to  monitor 
and  manage  your 
2600/2700  Series  dsu  network  and  keep 
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This  Place  Would  Be  Chaos. 


your  system  up  and 
running.  Finally 
AT&T’s  Maintenance 
Operation  Control 
Centers  (MOCC) 
provide  remote 
monitoring  and  test¬ 
ing  of  your  net¬ 
work— and  dispatch  our  service  staff 
should  the  need  arise. 

By  enabling  each  component  to  inter¬ 
act  synergistically,  the  DATAPHONE 
II  System  takes  your  mind  off  computer 
networks  and  puts  it  back  on  business. 

WE  MAKE  THE  PIECES  FIT. 

The  fact  that  AT&T  is  a  leader  in  data 
communications  equipment  should 


come  as  no  surprise.  After  all,  we  built, 
manage  and  service  the  largest  net¬ 
work  in  the  world.  We  know  firsthand 
the  benefits  of  an  integrated  system. 

And  why  a  whole 
system,  rather  than 
stand-alone  pieces,  is 
what  keeps  your 
network  up  and 
running. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the 
DATAPHONE  II 
System,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Execu¬ 
tive,  or  call  1 800  247-1212. 

It  can  have  a  calming  effect  on  your 
workplace. 

©1986  AT&T 
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AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


. .  your  publication  is  a  key  place  for 
Timeplex  to  be  . . .  the  editorial  is  covering 
networking  issues  of  critical  importance  to 

major  network  users.” 


Thomas  E.  Nunan,  Director,  Corporate  Communications,  Timeplex 
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Net  management  mart 

The  total  industry  market  size  for  network  man¬ 
agement  services  is  approximately  $35  million  in 
1986  and  could  reach  $200  million  by  1990,  according 
to  a  report  issued  by  Hambrecht  &  Quist  Venture 
Partners,  a  San  Francisco-based  market  research 
firm. 
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Anticipated  growth  rate 
is  set  at  7%  per  annum 
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ERIC  SCHMALL 

Keeping  tabs  on 
the  cost  of  downtime 


Network  managers  can  gain 
profound  insight  into  net¬ 
work  costs  by  contemplating 
this  Zen  koan,  or  intuition¬ 
strengthening  paradox:  What  is 
the  cost  of  a  network  when  it 
disappears? 

Calculating  the  costs  or  ongo¬ 
ing  expenses  of  a  communica¬ 
tions  network  is  a  relatively 
straightforward  process.  These 
costs  comprise  depreciated  ac¬ 
counts  for  owned  hardware, 
leased  expenses,  recurring  ser¬ 
vice  costs  and  maintenance  ex¬ 
penses.  Network  financial  man¬ 
agement  attends  closely  to 
these  major  components. 

Much  less  apparent,  howev¬ 
er,  are  the  costs  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  when  a  line,  node  or  sin¬ 
gle  device  fails  and  thereby 
denies  a  user  access  to  the  flow 
of  information.  Losses  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  timely  information  or 
customer  goodwill  can  all  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  actual  net¬ 
work  expenses  pale  in  compari¬ 
son. 

It  is  possible  that  a  network 
that  costs  $1  million  annually 
to  operate  could  easily  cost  an 

Schmall  is  network  systems 
manager  for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 


organization  $5  million  in  lost 
productivity  or  opportunity 
through  network  failures,  ex¬ 
tended  downtime  or  consistent 
disruption. 

By  knowing  what  the  rela¬ 
tive  costs  of  downtime  are,  the 
manager  will  be  able  to  more 
easily  cost-justify  a  number  of 
critical  components  for  his  net¬ 
work.  Among  the  more  notable 
examples  are  diagnostic  aids  to 
ease  the  process  of  problem 
identification  and  system  re- 
storal;  redundant  boxes  at  criti¬ 
cal  network  junctures  such  as 
spare  modems,  concentrators, 
multiplexers  or  front-end  pro¬ 
cessors;  and  dial  back-up  facili¬ 
ties  to  supplant  critical  leased 
lines  that  have  failed.  During 
the  traditional  annual  budget 
battle,  these  components,  are 
the  most  vulnerable  to  budget 
ax  wielders.  However,  they  can 
be  saved  by  an  intellectually 
honest  assessment  of  their  im¬ 
portance. 

First  a  determination  must  be 
made  concerning  the  “average” 
network  user’s  productive 
hourly  wage.  Obviously,  some 
facilities  will  have  higher  paid 
users  than  others.  A  manager 
could  devote  extra  effort  to  seg- 
See  Costs  page  24 


►  LOCAL-AREA  NETS 


The  roots  of 
network  failure 

Overblown  eocpectations  and  lack  of 
needs-definition  deserve  the  blame. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


After  struggling  with  a  poorly 
functioning  personal  computer  lo¬ 
cal-area  net¬ 
work  for  five 
months,  an  un¬ 
happy  user  in 
New  Orleans  re¬ 
cently  filed  suit 
against  several 
of  its  product 
vendors. 

Frustrated  by 
a  seemingly 
endless  series  of 
fixes  applied  by 
the  consultant 
who  installed 
the  local  net,  the  dissatisfied  user 
gave  up  and  decided  to  sue  IBM, 
Novell,  Inc.,  MicroPro  International 
Corp.  and  a  local  consultant  for  the 
cost  of  the  equipment,  a  replace¬ 


ment  system  and  lost  productivity. 

The  case  illustrates  the  types  of 
problems  an  increasing  number  of 
users  are  facing  with  networking 
tools  that  fail  to  support  the  appli¬ 
cations  for 
which  they 
were  intended. 
The  problem  is 
not  always  a 
lack  of  equip¬ 
ment  functiona¬ 
lity.  Failures  of¬ 
ten  rest  with 
users’  inability 
to  define  specif¬ 
ic  networking 
needs.  Had  pre¬ 
cautions  been 
taken  prior  to 
the  equipment  purchase,  the  user 
could  have  avoided  going  to  court. 

“Any  vendor  can  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  if  its  product  doesn’t  do 
See  Failure  page  24 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The  National  Users  Association 
(NUA)  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sytek  User 
Group,  Oct.  6-10,  at  the  Denver 
Westin  hotel. 

User  presentations  will  include 
examples  of  how  to  manage  local- 
and  wide-area  networks.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  NUA  at 
(703)  683-8500. 

William  McGowan,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  MCI  Communications  Corp., 
will  address  the  National  Telecom¬ 
munications  Education  Committee 
(NTEC)  of  the  North  American 
Telecommunications  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Council  on  Oct.  6-7  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Chrystal  City  Hotel 
in  Chrystal  City,  Va. 

The  NTEC  annual  conference 
will  include  seminars  in  designing 
telecommunications  training  jobs, 
finding  and  selecting  telecommuni¬ 
cations  textbooks,  curriculum  re¬ 
view  work  groups  and  site  tours  of 
training  facilities. 

For  more  information,  contact 
John  Buescher  or  Mollie  McOwen  at 
(202)  296-9800. 


Division  Council  20  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Systems  Management 
will  sponsor  the  Northwest  Sys¬ 
tems  Conference  on  Sept.  10-12,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Expo  ’86 
World  Exposition  in  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

The  conference  theme  is  “Future 
Systems  Exposure.”  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  contact  Richard  Ritchie, 
CSP,  registration  director  at  (604) 
879-6272. 

Division  Council  11  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Systems  Management 
will  meet  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Oct.  16.  Michael  Kolowsky,  dean  of 
continuing  education,  at  Hillsdale 
College,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  will  pre¬ 
sent  “Characteristics  of  Effective 
Leaders.” 

For  more  information,  contact 
Daniel  Willison,  CSP,  (616)  323- 
6851. 

The  Society  for  Management  of 
Professional  Computing  will  hold  a 
luncheon  meeting  on  Sept.  19  at 
Anthony’s  Pier  IV  in  Boston.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  266- 
6800.Q 
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PEOPLE 


Barry  Stuttard  was  promoted  to 
senior  vice-president  at  Racal- 
Milgo,  Inc. 

© 

John  Ricketts  was  appointed  to 
vice-president  of  process  and  de¬ 
vice  engineering  at  General  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp.  Ricketts  was  most  re¬ 
cently  an  engineering  manager  for 
Harris  Corp. 

© 

Frank  Matyac  was  appointed 
corporate  telecommunications 
manager  at  Litel  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Corp.  He  was  most  recently  a 
business  telecommunications  ana¬ 
lyst. 

© 

Peter  Marshall  was  appointed 
deputy  director  for  broadcast  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  business  planning  and 
services  development  division  at 
the  International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Satellite  Organization. 

Marshall  was  most  recently  the 
general  manager  and  acting  chief 
executive  of  Visnews  Ltd.  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

© 

Gary  Gunderson  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  communica¬ 
tions  systems  operations  at  Com¬ 
puter  Consoles,  Inc. 

Gunderson  was  most  recently  di¬ 
rector  of  special  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices  at  AT&T. 

© 

Sheppard  Greene  has  joined  Pri¬ 
vate  Satellite  Network,  Inc.  as  di¬ 
rector  of  BTV  Productions.  Greene 
was  most  recently  manager  of 
AT&T’s  ad  hoc  teleconference  pro¬ 
duction  service. 

© 

William  McDonald  was  named 
president  of  United  Telephone  Co. 
of  the  Northwest. 

McDonald  is  currently  senior 
vice-president  of  network  develop¬ 
ment  for  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co. 

© 

Kathleen  Flaherty  was  named 
vice-president  of  communications 
network  services  for  MCI  North¬ 
east,  a  division  of  MCI  Telecom¬ 
munications  Corp. 

© 

Edmund  Tomlinson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  senior  vice-president  of  Di- 
gitech  Communications,  Inc. 

© 

Murray  Weidenbaum  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Contel  Corp.  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Weidenbaum  presently 
heads  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
American  Business  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wanted: 

If  you  are  a  recently  promoted 
communications  manager,  or  if 
a  member  of  your  technical  staff 
has  changed  positions  within  the 
communications  department, 
Network  World  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Please  send  your 
name,  new  title  and  information 
describing  your  present  and  for¬ 
mer  position  to  Network  World, 
375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Failure  from  page  23 
what  it’s  supposed  to  do.  I  think 
the  big  problem  here  is  that  fre¬ 
quently  there  is  a  lack  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  people  who  are 
buying  and  the  people  who  are  sell¬ 
ing,”  said  Thorne  Harris  III,  an  at¬ 
torney  at  the  Law  Offices  of 
Thorne  D.  Harris  in  New  Orleans. 
Harris  represented  MicroPro  in  the 


U  Overblown 
expectations  of 
what 

technology  can 
accomplish  are 
creating 
problems  for 
many  users.  V 


New  Orleans  lawsuit.  ‘‘It’s  quite 
possible  to  buy  a  half-dozen  prod¬ 
ucts  and  each  works  as  advertised, 
but  together  they  still  won’t  solve 
your  networking  problem.” 

Overblown  expectations  of  what 
technology  can  accomplish  are  cre¬ 
ating  problems  for  many  users,  said 
Peter  Frank,  a  partner  at  Price  Wa¬ 
terhouse  in  Los  Angeles.  “There  are 
a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  are 
disappointed  in  the  technology. 
Five  years  ago,  creating  a  personal 
computer  network  was  considered 
a  fairly  technical  task.  Today,  peo¬ 
ple  think  they  can  slap  things  to¬ 
gether  and  have  a  solution,”  Frank 
said. 

Trying  to  get  multivendor  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  together  is  one  of  the 
key  problems  facing  local-area  net¬ 
work  users.  “Interface  consider¬ 
ations  increase,  and  you  end  up 
with  a  lot  of  finger  pointing  by  ven¬ 
dors  if  products  don’t  work  togeth¬ 
er,”  said  Roland  Watts,  Frank’s 
partner  and  colleague  at  Price  Wa¬ 
terhouse. 

Overblown  expectations  and 
miscommunication  also  plague  the 


Costs  from  page  23 
menting  and  arraying  the  relative 
cost  of  each  line,  based  on  various 
wage  factors.  Even  so,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  establish  an  overall  average 
cost  so  that  some  universal  as¬ 
sumptions  can  be  made. 

Lost  wages 

For  example,  suppose  one  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  average  network- 
connected  user  is  paid  $10  per  hour 
and  that  25  such  users  occupy  one 
particular  circuit.  If  that  circuit 
fails  for  2  hours  during  normal  pro¬ 
ductive  hours,  the  lost  wage  factor 
would  be  figured  as:  $10  per  hour 
times  two  hours  times  25  users, 
which  equals  $500. 

Now  suppose  the  entire  network 
is  temporarily  lost,  for  example, 
front-end  processor  failure.  As¬ 
sume  it  takes  four  hours  to  restore 
service  to  a  total  of  1,000  users, 
who  each  earn  that  same  $10  per 


telecommunications  field,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dick  Bernacchi,  partner  with 
Irell  &  Manella,  a  Los  Angeles  law 
firm.  “These  problems  exist  and 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  break¬ 
up  of  AT&T  and  a  more  competitive 
environment  where  the  vendors 
are  more  aggressive  in  their  mar¬ 
keting,”  said  Bernacchi,  co-author 
of  a  recently  published  guide  to  the 
legal  and  management  aspects  of 
computer  technology. 

Overzealous  salespeople  are  one 
source  of  potential  problems,  Ber¬ 
nacchi  said.  Vendors  hoping  to 
close  a  sale  will  sometimes  make 
commitments  they  can’t  keep  or 
overstate  the  capabilities  of  their 
products  and  services.  Users 
should  not  count  on  oral  commit¬ 
ments  by  vendors  regarding  deliv¬ 
ery  or  performance  of  products  or 
services,  but  should  instead  view  a 
written  contract  as  their  only  firm 
agreement.  “The  industry  is  mov¬ 
ing  so  quickly,  it  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  buyers  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,”  Bernacchi  said. 

Some  companies  are  writing 
their  own  purchase  agreements  for 
vendors,  which  include  the  warran¬ 
ties  the  users  want,  Bernacchi  add¬ 
ed.  “Most  warranties  are  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  limited  nature,  if  they’re 
offered  at  all.  They  may  only  state 
that  the  product  will  work  as  speci¬ 
fied,”  he  said.  “The  problems  usu¬ 
ally  come  when  a  system  doesn’t 
meet  a  business  requirement.  No 
warranty  is  likely  to  deal  with  that 
issue.”  Like  Bernacchi,  Price  Wa¬ 
terhouse’s  Frank  encourages  users 
to  negotiate  for  a  warranty  they 
can  live  with.  “You’re  not  stuck 
necessarily  with  the  warranties  of¬ 
fered  by  the  vendors,”  Frank  said. 

Users  should  try  to  get  vendors 
to  commit  to  a  minimum  level  of 
performance  for  their  products, 
Bernacchi  said.  In  these  competi¬ 
tive  times,  users  will  find  vendors 
more  willing  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  products  and  provide  a 
specified  level  of  support  and  up¬ 
grades,  he  added.  The  higher  the 
ticket  price  of  the  equipment  or  ser¬ 
vice,  the  more  risk  the  vendor  is 
likely  to  take.  However,  Bernacchi 
points  out,  “Most  vendors  will  ab¬ 
solutely  refuse  to  take  an  unlimited 
risk.” 


hour  wage.  This  central  node  out¬ 
age  has  just  cost  the  organization 
$40,000  in  lost  wages  ($10  per  hour 
times  four  hours  times  1,000  us¬ 
ers).  One  thing  can  be  said  for  this 
approach:  the  costs  add  up  aston¬ 
ishingly  fast. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  vola¬ 
tility  of  these  figures,  they  repre¬ 
sent  only  one  portion  of  the  true 
cost  of  an  outage.  Somewhat  more 
nebulous,  but  no  less  real,  are  the 
costs  of  blocked  information  flow, 
potential  loss  of  sales,  loss  of  cus¬ 
tomer  goodwill  and  loss  of  other 
revenue  producing  opportunities 
such  as  investment  activity  and 
monetary  transfers. 

Depending  on  the  line,  applica¬ 
tion  and  user,  the  manager  can  for¬ 
mulate  an  overhead  cost,  which 
should  represent  these  additional 
monetary  penalties  on  top  of  lost 
wages. 

Suppose  in  the  examples  already 


In  addition  to  specifying  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  level  of  performance,  us¬ 
ers  should  spell  out  in  a  contract 
the  consequences,  such  as  with¬ 
holding  of  payment,  of  a  product’s 
performance  not  being  up  to  par.  If 
possible,  the  contract  should  also 
contain  some  clause  about  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  and  user’s  responsibilities  in 
rectifying  a  situation  where  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  doesn’t  work  as  an¬ 
ticipated. 

Although  vendors  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  certain  level  of  testing  of 
their  own  products  and  services, 
users  must  be  prepared  to  do  their 
own  testing.  “Testing  tends  to  be 
poorly  done,”  Watts  said.  His  col¬ 
league  Frank  stressed,  “Ultimately, 
it’s  the  user  who  has  to  test  and  be 
responsible  —  independently  of 
the  vendor.” 

The  bottom  line  in  getting  the 
right  equipment  is  to  understand 
and  be  able  to  describe  what  the 
company  is  trying  to  accomplish 
with  the  technology,  according  to 
Watts.  Frank  said,  “a  lot  of  busi¬ 
nesses  don’t  give  the  management 
attention  that  it  needs  to  this  area. 
You’re  in  the  greatest  peril  if  you 
start  making  acquisitions  without 
making  a  fairly  rigorous  effort  to 


U  Trying  to  get 
multivendor 
equipment  to 
work  together 
is  one  of  the 
key  problems 
facing  local- 
area  network 
users. 


define  your  requirements.”  Users 
often  ask  a  vendor  to  come  up  with 
some  sort  of  requirements  defini¬ 
tion,  Bernacchi  said,  which  is  the 
wrong  approach.  □ 


cited  that  the  average  additional 
costs  per  user  of  the  outages  were 
another  $10  per  hour.  Now  the  po¬ 
tential  two-hour  outage  on  one  line 
represents  a  $1,000  loss;  an  outage 
on  the  entire  network  rises  to  be¬ 
come  an  $80,000  loss. 

Safety  nets 

By  establishing  these  numbers 
and  exercising  some  reasonable  as¬ 
sumptions  about  potential  outages, 
the  network  manager  can  justify  in 
clear  business  terms  the  need  for 
certain  features,  which,  to  an  un¬ 
trained  eye,  may  at  first  appear  to 
be  unnecessary  safety  nets. 

The  manager  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  protect  his  area  from  such  ac¬ 
cusations  by  setting  up  these  kinds 
of  formulas.  That  will  make  the 
economic  case  for  what  is  truly  nec¬ 
essary  to  protect  the  organization 
from  catastrophic  production 
losses. □ 
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APPLICATION  FOR  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION 

Please  answer  ALL  questions,  sign  and  date  the  applica¬ 
tion.  Incomplete  forms  cannot  be  processed  or  acknowl¬ 
edged.  For  those  questions  requesting  quantities,  please 
respond  with  SPECIFIC  numbers.  The  Publisher  reserves 
the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  FREE  subscriptions 
accepted  in  any  business  category. 

Your  name,  title,  company  name  and  company  address 
must  appear  in  the  space  provided  in  order  for  your 
application  to  be  processed,  or  you  may  affix  your 
business  card.  Subscriptions  cannot  be  mailed  to  a  home 
address. 


Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company/Division  - 

Street/P. O.  Box  - 

City/State/Zip  - 

I  WISH  TO  RECEIVE  A  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  DIGITAL  NEWS. 
□  YES  □  NO 

Signature  - 

Title _ Date  _ 

Business  telephone  (  )  _ 


1 .  What  is  the  primary  business  activity  of  your  firm 
at  this  location?  (PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  ONLY) 

A.  Manufacture  of  Computer  Equipment  (Data 
Processing  Hardware,  Software  and/or  Peripherals) 

B.  Systems  House,  VAR,  VAD,  OEM 

C.  Manufacture  of  Non-Computer  Products,  Goods 

D.  Agriculture,  Mining,  Oil,  Natural  Resources 

E.  Transportation  Utilities,  Services 

F.  Communications  Utilities,  Services 

G.  Public  Utilities  (Electric,  Gas,  Sanitation) 

H.  Non-Computer  Retailing/Wholesaling/Distribution 

I.  Financial,  Banking,  Insurance,  Real  Estate  Services 
).  Health  Services 

K.  Legal  Firms,  Services 

L.  Education  (Primary,  Secondary,  College,  University) 

M.  Government  (Local,  State,  Federal,  Military) 

N.  Computer  Consulting,  Training 

O.  Other  Business  Consulting 

P.  Engineering,  Architecture,  Construction 

Q.  Pure  and  Applied  Research  &  Development 

R.  Other  Business  Services 

Z.  Other  _ 

(please  specify) 

2.  What  is  your  primary  job  function?  (PLEASE 
CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  ONLY) 

A.  COMPANY  MANAGEMENT  (TITLES  INCLUDE: 

President,  VP,  Treasurer/Controller,  Owner,  General 
Manager,  Business  Manager;  DEPARTMENTS 
INCLUDE:  Accounting,  Finance,  Personnel,  General 
Administration  and  Management) 

B.  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  (TITLES 

INCLUDE:  VP  EDP,  MIS  Director,  Data  Processing 
Manager,  Data  Communications  Manager,  Network 
Planner;  DEPARTMENTS  INCLUDE:  EDP/MIS,  Data 
Communications) 

C.  ENGINEERING/R&D/SCIENCE  MANAGEMENT 

(TITLES  INCLUDE:  VP  Engineering,  VP  R&D,  Chief 
Engineer,  Technical  Director,  Director  R&D,  Project 
Manager;  DEPARTMENTS  INCLUDE:  Engineering, 

R&D) 

D.  DIVISION/OPERATIONS/MANUFACTURINC/PRO- 
DUCTION  MANAGEMENT  (TITLES  INCLUDE:  VP 
Operations/Manufacturing/Production,  Division  VP, 
Plant  Manager,  Purchasing  Director,  Production  Manag¬ 
er,  Operations  Manager,  Quality  Control  Manager; 
DEPARTMENTS  INCLUDE:  Manufacturing,  Operations, 
Production,  Purchasing,  Quality  Control) 

E.  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT  (TITLES  INCLUDE:  VP 

Marketing,  VP  Sales,  Marketing  Director,  Marketing 
Manager,  Merchandise  Manager,  Product  Manager, 

Sales  Director,  Sales  Manager;  DEPARTMENTS 
INCLUDE:  Marketing,  Marketing  Research,  Sales) 

F.  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  (TITLES  INCLUDE:  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Accountant,  Business  Analyst,  Coordinator; 
DEPARTMENTS  INCLUDE:  Accounting,  Finance, 
Personnel,  General  Administration  ana  Management) 

G.  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  STAFF  (TITLES  INCLUDE: 

Programmer,  Systems  Analyst,  Systems  Specialist,  Sys¬ 
tems  Technician,  Data  Communications  Specialist, 
Technical  Staff  Member;  DEPARTMENTS  INCLUDE: 
EDP/MIS,  Data  Communications) 

H.  ENGINEERING/R&D/SCIENCE  STAFF  (TITLES 

INCLUDE:  Scientist,  Systems  Designer,  Project  Engi¬ 
neer,  Applications  Engineer,  Technical  Staff  Member; 
DEPARTMENTS  INCLUDE:  Engineering,  R&D) 

I.  MARKETING  STAFF  (TITLES  INCLUDE:  Marketing 
Analyst,  Sales  Analyst,  Sales  Representative; 
DEPARTMENTS  INCLUDE:  Marketing,  Marketing 
Research,  Sales) 

).  EDUCATION/TRAINING  (TITLES  INCLUDE: 

Educational  Administrators,  Faculty,  Instructors) 

K.  CONSULTING  (TITLES  INCLUDE:  Consultant,  Advisor; 
DEPARTMENTS  INCLUDE:  Consulting,  EDP/MIS, 
Communications) 

Z.  OTHER  _ 

(please  specify) 

3a.  Are  any  of  your  VAXes  part  of  a  VAXCLUSTER? 

□  Yes  Q  No 

3b.  Are  any  of  your  VAXes  part  of  a  DECnet  network? 

□  Yes  □  No 

3c.  if  your  VAX  systems  are  active  nodes  on  one  or 

more  networks,  is  the  network:  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT 
APPLY) 

A.  local  D.  international 

C  natToPna'|Y  W'de  1  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

3d.  Do  you  timeshare  any  DEC  computers  located 
elsewhere? 

□  Yes  □  No 

4a.  Do  you  have  any  VAX  computers  Installed  at  your 
location? 

□  Yes  □  No 


4b.  Do  you  plan  to  buy  any  VAX  computers  for  your 
location  within  the  next  twelve  months? 

□  Yes  □  No 

4c.  if  you  answered  “yes”  to  questions  4a  or  4b,  what 
types  of  VAX  computers  do  you  currently  own  and 
what  types  of  VAX  computers  do  you  plan  to 
purchase  within  the  next  twelve  months?  (PLEASE 
RESPOND  WITH  SPECIFIC  QUANTITIES) 


MODEL 

QTY. 

CURRENTLY 

OWNED 

QTY.  PLANNED 
FOR  PURCHASE 
IN  NEXT  12  MOS. 

A.  VAX  8800 

B.  VAX  8650 

C.  VAX  8600 

D.  VAX  8500 

E.  VAX  8300 

F.  VAX  8200 

G.  VAX  11-785 

H.  VAX  11-782 

1.  VAX  11-780 

J.  VAX  11-750 

K.  VAX  11-725/730 

L.  MICROVAX  II 

M.  MICROVAX  1 

N.  PDP-1 1  (Any  Model) 

O.  MICRO  PDP-11 
(Any  Model) 

P.  PRO 

Q.  VAX  mate 

R.  Rainbow 

S.  DEC  mate 

T.  DECsystem  10/20 

U.  IBM  MAINFRAME 

V.  IBM  MINI 

W.  IBM  PC  or  Compatible 
(Any  Model) 

Z.  OTHER  BRANDS  (Specify  Models  Only): 

5. 

6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Does  your  company  ever  buy  (or  sell)  used  DEC  or 
DEC-compatible  equipment? 

□  Yes  □  No 


What  type  of  operating  systems  are  currently  in 
use  at  your  location?  (PLEASE  CIRCLE  AS  MANY 


CODES  AS  APPLY). 

A.  VAX/VMS 

B.  ULTRIX-32 

C.  Other  UNIX 

D.  VAXeln 

E.  RSTS/E  (CTS500) 

F.  RSX-11M  (  ) 

G.  RT-11  (CTS300) 


H.  P/OS 

I.  MS-DOS 

).  TOPS  10/20 
Y.  OTHER 


(please  specify) 
Z.  none  of  the  above 


What  is  the  annual  sales  volume  or  annual  operat¬ 
ing  budget  for  your  ENTIRE  organization?  (PLEASE 
CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  ONLY) 

A.  Less  than  $500,000 

B.  $500,001  to  $1,000,000 

C.  $1,000,001  to  $10,000,000 

D.  $10,000,001  to  $25,000,000 

E.  $25,000,001  to  $100,000,000 

F.  $100,000,001  and  Over 


During  the  next  12  months,  how  much  do  you 
anticipate  your  organization  will  spend  on  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  peripherals,  and  services  for  your 
location?  (PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  ONLY) 

A.  $0  to  $9,999 

B.  $10,000  to  $49,999 

C.  $50,000  to  $99,999 

D.  $100,000  to  $499,999 

E.  $500,000  to  $999,999 

F.  $1,000,000  and  Over 

How  will  the  computer  hardware,  software  and 
peripherals  purchased  for  this  location  be  used? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

A.  For  Internal  Use  z.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

B.  For  Resale 

In  which  of  the  following  ways  are  you  personally 
involved  with  the  purchase  of  VAX  and  VAX- 
related  hardware,  software,  peripherals  and 
services?  (PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

A.  User 

B.  Recommend  Brands  and  Models 

C.  Establish  Specifications 

D.  Approve  Purchase 

E.  Acquire  Them 

F.  Sell  Them 

G.  Other  Involvement  - 

(please  specify) 

Z.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 


11.  For  what  applications  are  the  VAX  systems  at  your 
location  used?  (PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

A.  Programming/Systems  Development 

B.  Database  Management 

C.  Word  Processing 

D.  Scientific  and  Engineering  Applications 

E.  Communications/Network  Control 

F.  Accounting 

G.  Office  Automation 

H.  CAD/CAM  Graphics 

I.  Business  Graphics 
I.  CAD/CAE 

K.  CIM 

L.  Statistical  Analysis 

M.  Project  Management 

N.  Order  Entry/lnventory  Control 

O.  Financial  Planning 

P.  Education 

Q.  Data  Input,  Analysis 

R.  Process  Control 

S.  Materials  Resource  Planning  (MRP) 

T.  Personal  Time  Management 

U.  Tax  Calculation 

V.  Electronic  Mail 

W.  Laboratory  Control 

X.  Real  Time  Simulation 

Y.  File  Management 

1.  Voice  I/O 

2.  Image  Processing 

Z.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

12.  In  your  job,  do  you  help  to  purchase,  recommend, 
specify  or  approve  any  of  the  VAX-related  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  peripherals,  or  services  listed  below? 

□  Yes  □  No 

(IF  YES,  PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THOSE  THAT  APPLY) 

HARDWARE: 

01  .Supercomputers 
02. Mainframe  Computers 
03. Minicomputers 
04. Microcomputers 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT: 

06.Letter-Quality  Printers 
07.Laser/Non-lmpact  Printers 
08.Matrix  Printers 
09. Line  Printers 

10.  Disk  Drives 

1 1.  CD-ROM/Optical  Disk  Subsystems 

12. Tape  Drives/Subsystems 

13.  Memory  Boards 

14.  Portable,  Teleprinter  Terminals 

15. Video  Display  Terminals 

16.  Graphics  Terminals/Work  Stations 
1 /.Graphics  Input  Devices 

18.  Plotters 

19.  Disk  Controllers 

20. Tape  Controllers 

21.  Communications  Controllers 

22.  Multiplexors/Concentrators 

23.  Local  Area  Networks 

24.  Wide  Area  Networks 

25.  Modems 

26. A/D,  D/A,  I/O  Hardware 
2  7. Array  Processors 

28. Database  Engines 
29.Security  Hardware 
30.Power  Supplies/Conditioners 
31  .Chassis/Backplanes/Racks 

32. Cables 

SOFTWARE: 

33.  Communications 

34.  Accounting 

35.  Order  Entry /Inventory 

36.  Payroll 

37.  Time  Billing 

38.  Financial  PTanners/Spreadsheets 

39.  Project  Managers 

40.  Word  Processors 

41.  Language  Compilers  and  Interpreters 

42.  Database  Managers 

43.  Graphics  CAD/CAM 

44.  Engineering/Scientific 

45.  Utilities/ Development  Aids 

46.  Data  Security 

47.  MRP  Software 

48.  Business  Graphics 

49.  Videotex 

50.  Al/Expert  Systems 

51.  Resource  Accounting 
52. 4GL/Natural  Language 

SERVICES: 

53.  Maintenance 

54.  Education/Training 

55.  Software/Systems  Design  Consulting 

56.  Timesharing/Remote  Computing 

57.  On-Line  Databases 

99.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME  AND  FOR  SUBSCRIBING  TO  DIGITAL  NEWS  —  THE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  VAX  COMPUTING. 

Please  fold,  tape  and  mail.  PLEASE  DO  NOT  STAPLE. 
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In  upcoming  issues: 

►V.22bis  modem  product  review, 
Sept.  8 

►Broadband  LAN  product  focus, 
Sept.  15 


►  COMMUNICATIONS  SOFTWARE 

ACC  connects 
MVS  to  TCP/IP 

IBM  hosts  gain  crucial  support  for 
connection  to  Defense  Data  Network. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


SANTA  BARBARA,  Calif.  —  Ad¬ 
vanced  Computer  Communications 
(ACC)  has  unbundled  software 
used  to  connect  IBM  hosts  running 
the  MVS  operating  system  to  net¬ 
works  supporting  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol 
(TCP/IP). 

In  March,  ACC  announced  its 
ACS  9310,  a  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  package  that  attaches  IBM 
mainframes  to  TCP/IP  networks. 
Recently,  the  company  unbundled 
the  software,  Access/MVS,  and 
placed  it  on  a  second  ACC  commu¬ 
nications  processor,  the  IF-370/ 
DDN. 

TCP/IP  support  has  become  an 
important  feature  for  companies 
that  use  the  Defense  Data  Network. 
The  Pentagon  has  decreed  that 
only  computer  systems  that  sup¬ 
port  TCP/IP  can  be  attached  to  the 
network,  according  to  L.  David. 
Passmore,  group  manager  at  Net¬ 


work  Strategies,  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

IBM  does  not  supply  any  connec¬ 
tions  for  the  protocols.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  a  handful  of  software  compa¬ 
nies  are  attempting  to  carve  out  a 
niche  in  this  market  with  products 
that  link  IBM  wares  to  TCP/IP  net¬ 
works. 

Access/MVS  runs  on  an  IBM 
mainframe  and  consists  of  seven 
modules.  The  package  includes  File 
Transfer  Protocol  (FTP),  Telnet, 
Small  Mail  Transfer  Protocol 
(SMTP),  Internet  Control  Message 
Protocol  (ICMP),  User  Datagram 
Protocol  (UDP),  TCP  and  IP  mod¬ 
ules. 

The  FTP  module  controls  file 
transfers  between  host  computers, 
addition  and  deletion  of  files,  re¬ 
trieval  of  files  and  includes  directo¬ 
ry  listings.  Telnet  enables  users  at 
remote  locations  to  emulate  locally 
attached  terminals  to  a  host.  SMTP 
sends  and  receives  electronic  mail. 

ICMP  carries  routing,  congestion 
control  and  error  report  informa¬ 


IBM  mainframe 

MVS  operating  system 


Acces/MVS  software  resides  within  the  IBM  mainframe.  ACC's  front-end 
processors  interface  to  a  network.  Both  are  shown  shaded. 


SOURCE:  ADVANCED  COMPUTER  COMMUNICATIONS,  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 


tion  to  host  computers.  UDP  pro¬ 
vides  datagram  services  between 
two  processes.  TCP  supplies  flow 
control  capabilities,  uses  check 
sums  to  verify  data  and  retrans¬ 
mits  data  when  necessary.  IP  sup¬ 
plies  routing  and  addressing  for 


segments  that  may  be  moving  be¬ 
tween  different  host  locations 
linked  by  network  gateways. 

Access/MVS  sells  for  $10,000. 
The  ACS  9310  costs  $29,000,  and 
the  IF-370/DDN  is  priced  at 
$35,000.0 


PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 


TI  SNA  Communications  software 

AUSTIN,  Texas  —  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.  recently  announced 
software  that  ties  its  artificial  in¬ 
telligence-based  Explorer  system 
directly  to  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture  and  Digitial  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  DECnet. 

Both  packages,  SNA  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Communications  In¬ 
terface  to  DECnet,  reside  on  TI’s 
Explorer  symbolic  processing 
workstation.  They  support  direct 
access  to  mainframe  data  bases  and 
certain  host  programs. 

The  announcement  places  TI  in 
the  same  arena  as  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  Symbolics,  Inc.,  which, 
according  to  TI,  also  offers  soft¬ 
ware  connecting  its  symbolic  pro¬ 
cessors  directly  to  host  systems. 

The  SNA  package  requires  the 
use  of  an  IBM  3708  Network  Con¬ 
version  Unit,  which  converts  Ex¬ 
plorer’s  Lisp  language  to  SNA  pro¬ 
tocols  and  makes  the  Explorer 
appear  to  the  host  as  a  virtual  ter¬ 
minal. 


With  the  $4,500  IBM  3708  con¬ 
verter,  up  to  nine  Explorer  systems 
can  be  linked  to  a  single  SNA  main¬ 
frame.  The  SNA  package  also  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  a  host-resident 
file  transfer  package  for  download¬ 
ing  files  from  an  IBM  host  to  the 
Explorer. 

The  DECnet  version  talks  direct¬ 
ly  to  a  Decnet  local  network  and 
supports  transparent  file  transfers 
between  the  DEC  host  and  the  Ex¬ 
plorer  system. 

In  addition  to  opening  host  data 
bases  to  the  Explorer  system,  the 
links  also  support  mainframe  ac¬ 
cess  to  Explorer  applications.  The 
packages  also  support  a  degree  of 
Explorer  system  access  to  host-res¬ 
ident  applications. 

“Integrating  with  conventional 
computing  has  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  order  to  really 
make  artificial  intelligence  useful 
to  a  broad  range  of  business  appli¬ 
cations,”  said  Randy  Beck,  a  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  engineer  for  TI. 

Without  a  direct  connection  to 


host  data  bases,  he  said,  Explorer 
users  were  required  to  perform 
data  base  searches  on  the  host, 
then  download  the  needed  data 
onto  a  disk  or  tape  storage  unit. 

Beck  said  TI  already  supports 
the  Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  set  on  the  Explor¬ 
er,  and  has  announced  software 
that  links  the  Explorer  to  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystem,  Inc.  and  Apollo  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  workstations.  The  company 
plans  to  implement  the  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Network  File  System  pro¬ 
tocol. 

SNA  Communications  lists  for 
$3,000  per  copy  and  $15,000  for  a 
site  license.  Communications  Inter¬ 
face  to  DECnet  lists  for  $2,500  per 
copy  and  $12,500  for  a  site  license. 
The  SNA  Communications  and 
Communications  Interface  to  DEC- 
net  will  be  available  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  next  year. 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  Data 
Systems  Group,  P.O.  Box  809063, 
H-878,  Dallas,  Texas  75380  (800) 
527-3500. 


IBM[  3777-4  emulation  package 

Datanex,  Inc.  introduced  soft¬ 
ware  making  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  superminicomputers 
and  Micro  VAX  computers  act  as  re¬ 
mote  job  entry  workstations  in 
IBM’s  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  networks. 

The  Ezcom-3770  package  sup¬ 
ports  communications  between  the 
DEC  VAX  or  Micro  VAX  and  a  host 
system  by  emulating  IBM  3777-4 
Remote  Job  Entry  workstation 
functions.  Residing  on  the  DEC 
equipment,  the  Ezcom  package 
makes  use  of  the  DMF32  synchro¬ 
nous  port  on  VAX  systems  and  the 
DPV-11  interface  on  the  Micro  VAX. 
Its  user  interface  is  compatible 
with  Datanex’s  Hasp-1-  communica¬ 
tions  package  for  the  VAX. 

Available  in  the  fall,  the  Ezcom- 
3770  pacakge  for  the  MicroVAX  is 
priced  at  $3,500.  A  VAX  version  of 
the  package  lists  for  $7,500.0 

Datanex,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1728, 
Eugene,  Ore.  97440  (503)  687- 
2520. 
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VIDEO  TRANSMISSION 


CHARLES  N.  JUDICE 


Move  over  cable,  here  comes 

video  via  voice  lines 


Television  has  taken  us  from  Uncle  Miltie 
to  MTV,  from  J.  Fred  Muggs  to  videocassette 
recorders  and  from  Mr.  Wizard  to  Mr.  T. 
What’s  next? 

From  the  vantage  point  of  Bell  Communi¬ 
cations  Research,  Inc.  (Bellcore),  the  next 
step  for  TV  will  be  an  alliance  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  networks.  The  introduction  of  fiber¬ 
optic  cable  into  the  public  switched  network 
is  resulting  in  a  massive  increase  in  carrying 
capacity,  one  that  could  have  a  profound  im¬ 
pact  on  TV.  It  could  bring  a  quantum  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  choices  and  the 
quality  of  images  available  to  consumers. 

Increased  choices  and  improvements  in 
picture  quality  are  hardly  new  to  the  history 
of  TV.  Such  innovations  have  been  fairly 
constant. 

The  evolution  of  TV  has  consisted  of  two 
ages.  The  first  spanned  the  decades  from  the 
first  research  prototypes,  through  the  days 
of  live  broadcasts  over  a  handful  of  VHF 
channels,  to  the  proliferation  of  commercial 
networks  and  the  establishment  of  color 
transmission.  The  second  and  present  era  is 
characterized  by  qualitative  changes  in  vari¬ 
ety  and  in  picture  quality  brought  by  cable 
systems. 

The  difference  this  time  will  be  one  of 
magnitude.  Fiber  optics  could  present  video 
consumers  with  a  smorgasbord  so  rich  and 
varied  that  something  utterly  new  would  be 
brought  about.  It  could  introduce  a  third  age 
of  video. 

If  plotted  on  a  graph,  the  progress  of  TV 
through  these  two  ages  would  appear  expo¬ 
nential.  It  has  taken  less  and  less  time  for 
large  changes  to  take  place.  For  example,  in 
the  first  age,  about  three  decades  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  A. A.  Campbell-Swinton’s  introduction 
in  1908  of  the  concept  of  forming  images  on 
cathode  ray  tubes  and  the  debut  of  TV  be- 

Juciice  is  division  manager  for  speech  and 
image  processing  research  at  Bell  Communi¬ 
cations  Research,  Inc.  in  Livingston,  N.J. 


fore  a  mass  audience  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  in  1939.  In  contrast,  only  a  year 
passed  between  that  demonstration  and  the 
development  of  standards  for  commercial 
monochrome  broadcasting  by  the  National 
Television  Standards  Committee  (NTSC). 

World  War  II  forced  a  hiatus  in  TV’s  pro¬ 
gress,  but  at  war’s  end,  the  second  age  of 
video  took  off  at  a  gallop.  By  1953,  the 
NTSC  had  presented  standards  for  compati¬ 
ble  color  transmission.  By  the  mid-1960s,  TV 
was  a  firmly  established  artifact  of  mass  cul¬ 
ture,  and  color  transmission  was  virtually 
the  new  industry  standard. 

In  the  past  few  years,  coaxial  cable,  VCRs, 
video  laser  discs  and  miniature,  cordless  TVs 
have  entered  the  market,  each  immediately 
creating  its  own  niche. 

All  of  this  represents  a  progression  to¬ 
ward  a  greater  efficiency  in  getting  video 
technology  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into  the 
marketplace.  This  progression  has  been  due, 
in  part,  to  developments  in  communications 
technology  not  directly  related  to  TV,  such 
as  transistors,  integrated  circuits,  magnetic 
recording  and  communications  satellites.  But 
the  biggest  factor  has  been  the  burgeoning 
demand  for  TV. 

A  good  example  of  how  TV’s  popularity 
can  accelerate  the  deployment  of  new  tech¬ 
nology  is  the  VCR.  These  amazing  devices 
have  disseminated  themselves  more  rapidly 
through  the  market  than  anyone  thought 
possible,  and  in  the  process  they  are  perma¬ 
nently  changing  viewing  habits.  That  could 
be  just  the  beginning.  Research  at  Bellcore 
suggests  that  VCRs,  if  interfaced  with  the 
telephone  network,  could  be  the  harbinger 
of,  and  a  bridge  to,  video’s  third  age. 

VCRs  provide  viewers  with  the  first  taste 
of  video-on-demand,  giving  users  a  wide 
choice  not  only  of  what  to  watch,  but  when 
to  watch  it. 

By  building  these  machines  with  slightly 
more  intelligence  and  connecting  them  with 
the  hybrid  telephone  and  cable  TV  networks, 


the  VCR’s  flexibility  could  be  expanded. 

The  intelligent  VCR  could  provide  such 
amenities  as  up-to-the-minute  program  list¬ 
ings  for  local  channels  and  a  movies-to-go 
service.  The  key  would  be  the  telephone  net¬ 
work  interface,  which  would  be  the  VCR’s 
window  on  the  world,  much  as  a  modem  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  information  sources  of  a  personal 
computer.  Bellcore’s  experimental  prototype 
of  this  system  is  called  a  video  resource 
manager. 

A  typical  exercise  for  the  video  resource 
manager  is  to  record  a  program  selected  from 
stored  listings.  Programming  listings,  pre¬ 
sumably  transmitted  through  telephone  lines, 
could  therefore  provide  not  only  viewing  in¬ 
formation,  but  a  menu  for  home  recording. 
The  process  of  programming  a  VCR  for  auto¬ 
matic  taping  would  be  reduced  to  the  task  of 
moving  a  cursor  on  the  TV  screen  and  push¬ 
ing  a  button. 

Similarly,  telephone  lines  could  be  used  to 
transmit  catalogs  from  video  vendors,  from 
which  customers  could  make  selections  to  be 
automatically  transmitted  at  a  designated 
time  for  recording  and  later  viewing.  Billing 
could  be  handled  by  the  telephone  company. 

New  possibilities  for  video 

Obviously,  such  a  service  has  implications 
beyond  the  entertainment  industry.  Anyone 
who  has  anything  to  sell  on  video  tape,  from 
home  exercise  to  nuclear  physics,  could  find 
use  for  this  service.  As  fiber-optic  lines  are 
deployed  in  the  local  loop,  network  band¬ 
width  will  expand  exponentially,  which  in 
all  likelihood  will  mean  a  proportionate  in¬ 
crease  in  video  applications. 

New  possibilities  include  end-to-end  digi¬ 
tal  processing,  high  definition  TV,  audio¬ 
phile-quality  stereo  sound  and,  eventually, 
point-to-point,  switched  video  transmitted  in 
real  time.  It  does  not  require  a  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  envision  large  screen 
TVs  with  theater-quality  images  becoming  as 
commonplace  as  VCRs. 

The  availability  of  a  huge  channel  capaci¬ 
ty  would  encourage  the  establishment  of 
very  large  video  libraries  and  commercially 
operated  data  bases.  Access  would  be  limited 
only  by  the  efficiency  of  the  vendor’s  gate- 
keeping  apparatus.  This  is  true  of  video  on 
demand. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  age  of  video  is 
just  a  baby  step  away  with  the  development 
of  affordable  programming  control  and  VCR- 
network  interface  devices.  In  the  third  age, 
high-definition  TV  and  video  on  demand  will 
be  taken  for  granted  and  communication  by 
videotape  through  broadband  telephone  lines 
will  be  as  commonplace  as  voice  and  data 
transmissions  are  today. 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  third 
age  will  be  the  decline  of  the  mass  audience. 
Rather  than  a  20  million  person  audience 
watching  one  thing,  20  million  one-person 
audiences  will  look  at  20  million  different 
things.  When  that  happens,  the  third  age  of 
video  will  have  arrived.  □ 


PRO 

BY  STEVE  Y.R.  KIM 

Special  to  Network  World 


Personal  com¬ 
puter  communi¬ 
cations  takes 
place  in  two  envi¬ 
ronments  —  from 
personal  comput¬ 
er  to  personal 
computer  or  other  computers,  and 
from  personal  computer  to  value- 
added  network. 

Tymnet/McDonnell  Douglas 
Network  Systems,  Inc.’s  error-cor¬ 
recting  protocol,  X.PC,  is  based 
upon  CCITT  recommendation 
X.25,  which  defines  a  dedicated 
leased-line  connection  between 
data  terminal  equipment  (DTE) 
and  data  communications  equip¬ 
ment  (DCE). 

X.PC’s  primary  purpose  is  to 
provide  errorfree  communications 
between  DTE,  such  as  a  personal 
computer  or  terminal,  and  DCE, 
which  is  typically  operated  by  a 
value-added  network  provider. 

X.PC  also  provides  the  ability 
to  communicate  between  two  per¬ 
sonal  computers  or  to  have  multi¬ 
ple  simultaneous  sessions  with 
several  computers. 

Designed  to  be  flexible,  X.PC 
may  be  implemented  in  modems 
and  other  hardware  as  well  as 
personal  computer  communica¬ 
tions  software  and  many  widely 
used  public  and  private  networks. 
A  partial  list  of  vendors  that  have 
announced  support  of  X.PC  in¬ 
cludes  Concord  Data  Systems, 
Inc.,  Hayes  Microcomputer  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Microsoft  Corp.,  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  through  its 
MCI  Mail,  Racal-Vadic,  Inc.,  Tym¬ 
net  and  Western  Union  Corp. 
through  its  Easylink  service. 

Several  Tymnet  customers 
have  incorporated  X.PC  into  their 
internal  communications  pro¬ 
grams,  and  many  other  vendor 
companies  are  developing  prod¬ 
ucts  that  support  X.PC. 

X.PC  is  not  hardware-depen¬ 
dent.  It  is  being  used  in  modems 
with  the  Zilog  Z-80  processors,  in 
software  running  on  IBM  Personal 
Computers  or  compatibles,  with 
Intel  Corp.  8088/86  or  80286  mi¬ 
croprocessors  and  in  the  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  with 
the  Motorola,  Inc.  68000. 

In  addition,  X.PC  is  easy  to  im¬ 
plement  in  software  through  a 
random-access  memory-resident 
software  module  in  the  public  do¬ 
main.  X.PC  has  been  incorporated 
into  a  variety  of  specialized  soft¬ 
ware  used  by  Fortune  1,000  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Chrysler  Corp., 
Manpower,  Inc.,  The  Bekins  Co. 
and  International  Marketnet  Ser¬ 
vice. 

If  X.PC  is  implemented  in  soft¬ 
ware,  end  users  don’t  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  additional  communica¬ 
tions  hardware. 

Errorfree  communications  is 
provided  over  a  dial-up  line  with 
X.PC.  It  follows  CCITT  recom- 

Kim  is  X.PC  product  specialist 
for  Tymnet/McDonnell  Douglas 
Network  Systems,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 


mendation  V.41 
to  perform  this, 
using  a  cyclic  re¬ 
dundancy  check. 
The  CRC-16  is 
recognized  as  the 
best  error-correc- 
for  dial-up  lines 


tion  mechanism 
available  today. 

X.PC  also  provides  many  chan¬ 
nels  over  the  same,  physical  dial¬ 
up  link. 

By  allowing  access  to  as  many 
as  15  different  host  sessions  over 
one  physical  dial-up  connection, 
X.PC  can  significantly  increase 
end-user  productivity.  Also,  in 
multiuser  environments,  a  variety 
of  users  can  share  a  single  dial-up 
connection  to  access  different 
hosts. 

In  addition,  X.PC  is  the  only 


BY  CHRIS  KANDIANIS 

Special  to  Network  World 


Microcom, 

Inc.’s  Microcom 
Networking  Pro¬ 
tocol  (MNP)  is 
the  error-correct¬ 
ing  protocol  of 
choice  for  any  or¬ 
ganization  interested  in  maintain¬ 
ing  data  integrity  over  asynchro¬ 
nous  links. 

Not  only  is  it  the  strongest  con¬ 
tender  for  standardization,  but  it 
also  has  the  flexibility  and  com¬ 
patibility  needed  to  ensure  its  use¬ 
fulness  in  a  growing  and  changing 
environment.  MNP  offers  cost  cut¬ 
ting  through  efficiency  and  secu¬ 
rity  through  a  large  and  rapidly 
growing  installed  base. 

MNP  is  one  of  the  protocols  be¬ 
ing  considered  for  adoption  as  the 
worldwide  standard  asynchro- 


THE  ISSUE 


Should 

communications 
users  choose 
X.PC  over  MNP 
as  their 

error-correcting 

protocol? 


asynchronous  protocol  that  pro¬ 
vides  features  usually  found  only 
in  higher  priced  synchronous  pro¬ 
tocols,  such  as  X.25  and  IBM’s 
Systems  Network  Architecture. 
However,  X.PC  offers  those  fea¬ 
tures  at  the  lower  cost  of  asyn¬ 
chronous  dial-up. 

X.PC  can  communicate  at 
speeds  of  up  to  9.6K  bit/sec.  It  has 
an  effective  data  throughput  rate 
of  94%  for  point-to-point  and  85% 
for  traffic  over  shared  lines  on 
packet-switched  value-added  net¬ 
works. 

Microcom,  Inc.’s  Microcom 
Networking  Protocol  has  16%  pro¬ 
tocol  overhead,  according  to  the 
Ansi  X12C  Task  Group  I. 

The  distinction  between  the 
point-to-point  and  shared  net¬ 
work  environments  is  important. 

Other  protocols  claim  a  very 
high  point-to-point  throughput 
rate  However,  this  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  in  a  value-added  network  en- 
See  Pro  page  32 


nous  protocol  by  the  U.S.  Modem 
Working  Party,  a  technical  com¬ 
mittee  commissioned  by  the  State 
Department  to  formulate  the  U.S. 
position  on  modem  standards  for 
recommendation  to  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committee  on  International 
Telephony  and  Telegraphy. 

It  is  modeled  after  X.25  and  has 
a  clear  growth  path  to  dial-up 
X.25  versions.  X.PC,  an  error-cor¬ 
recting  protocol  from  Tymnet/Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Network  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  was  rejected  as  a 
candidate  for  standardization  by 
the  U.S.  Modem  Working  Party  as 
a  modem  protocol.  In  addition,  no 
other  protocol  in  contention  for 
standardization  has  a  proven  im¬ 
plementation. 

MNP  protects  users  from  data 
errors  by  using  a  16-bit,  cyclic  re¬ 
dundancy  check  algorithm.  MNP 

Kandianis  is  MNP  product 
manager  for  Microcom,  Inc.  in 
Norwood,  Mass. 


applies  this  algo¬ 
rithm  to  asyn¬ 
chronous  commu¬ 
nications,  which 
are  typically  un¬ 
protected. 

So  the  error- 
correcting  power  typically  associ¬ 
ated  with  synchronous  communi¬ 
cations  is  now  available  in  the 
asynchronous  world  for  both  in¬ 
teractive  and  file-transfer  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  cyclic  redundancy  algo¬ 
rithm,  which  is  used  in  X.25, 
IBM’s  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  and  X.PC,  has  been  proven 
effective  in  detecting  errors. 

The  negotiation  mechanism 

MNP’s  true  competitive  edge 
lies  in  its  efficiency.  Many  other 
protocols  use  a  16-bit,  cyclic  re¬ 
dundancy  check  algorithm  to  en¬ 
sure  data  integrity.  None,  howev¬ 
er,  increase  throughput  and 
reduce  communications  costs  the 
way  MNP  does. 

MNP’s  efficiency  is  achieved  as 
a  result  of  a  negotiation  mecha¬ 
nism  that  manages  different  fea¬ 
tures  to  provide  for  varying  levels 
of  performance. 

The  negotiation  mechanism  is 
the  process  during  the  start-up 
phase  of  link  establishment  when 
the  two  modems  negotiate  the 
connection.  MNP  can  negotiate 
the  use  of  compression  and  tech¬ 
niques  even  faster  than  compres¬ 
sion  to  provide  users  with  greater 
performance  through  higher 
throughput. 

MNP  currently  defines  six  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  performance. 
With  each  new  class  level,  there  is 
an  increase  in  throughput,  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  compatibility. 
MNP  actually  increases  the 
amount  of  data  normally  sent  in  a 
given  amount  of  time  through 
compression. 

X.PC,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
identifies  errors  for  retransmis¬ 
sion  but  does  not  use  compression. 
Therefore,  the  amount  of  time 
needed  to  transmit  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  of  information  is  greater. 

For  example,  sending  a  stan¬ 
dard  text  file  using  a  2,400  bit/sec 
modem  and  X.PC,  throughput  will 
be  approximately  2,200  bit/sec 
because  of  protocol  overhead. 

Under  the  same  conditions, 
throughput  will  be  2,600  bit/sec 
with  MNP  Class  3,  29K  bit/sec 
with  Class  4  or  48K  bit/sec  with 
Class  5.  MNP  offers  a  perfor¬ 
mance  advantage  over  X.PC  of 
18%,  32%  and  118%  with  Classes 
3,  4  and  5,  respectively. 

The  techniques  that  make  MNP 
efficient  are  present  at  every 
class  level.  For  example,  MNP  al¬ 
lows  many  messages  to  be  sent  be¬ 
fore  receiving  acknowledgments, 
thus  reducing  delays  and  boosting 
performance  in  file  transfer  appli¬ 
cations. 

It  will  also  formulate  and  send 
a  packet  with  only  one  byte  of 
data  to  optimize  performance  in 
See  Con  page  32 
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Back  from  the  brink 

The  advent  of  very 
small  aperture 
terminals  has  brought 
satellite  technology 
back  into  the  bypass 
market.  Corporate 
users  agree  that  Vsats 
are  saving  them 
thousands  of  dollars, 
yet  demand  so  far  has 
been  limited.  Could 
explosive  growth  be 
just  around  the 
corner? 

Page  one. 


Avoidance 

techniques 

Corporations  are 
signing 

declarations  of 
independence 
when  they  make 
the  break  to 
bypass.  Because 
there  are  now  a 
few  bypass  and 
link  alternatives, 
communications 
managers  must 
carefully 
consider 

strategies  before 
deciding  on  a 
corporate 
solution.  Once 
the  bypass  is 
complete, 
however,  the 
payoff  can  be 
tremendous. 

Page  33. 


Anatomy  of  a  cutover:  Part  two 

The  University  of  Colorado  has  the  recipe 
for  a  successful  telecommunications 
system  cutover.  Blend  together  one 
consultant  with  experience  managing 
large  projects,  a  strong  staff,  a  liberal 
amount  of  end-user  training  and 
aggressive  vendor  management  —  and 
top  it  off  with  a  dollop  of  humor. 

Page  35. 


Special  Section.-  bypass 


Wry  small 
terminals 
save  the  day  for 


vendors. 


Continued  from  page  1 


when  purchased  in  quantities 
greater  than  200. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  nascent 
industry  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  constantly  rising  cost  of  both 
intrastate  and  interstate  leased 
lines.  Several  users  claim  they  will . 
slash  communications  costs  by 
casting  off  their  leased  lines  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Vsat  networks.  While  over  a 
dozen  users  are  implementing  inter¬ 
active  Vsat  networks,  Vsat  vendors 
agree  that  demand  for  the  satellite 
systems  will  not  increase  dramati¬ 
cally  until  a  number  of  users  begin 
to  operate  these  same  systems. 

Vsat  networks  consist  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  hub,  or  master,  an  earth  sta¬ 
tion,  many  remote  Vsats  and  the 
satellite  transponder  space  seg¬ 
ment.  The  hub  station  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  larger  than  the  remote  Vsats 
and  is  frequently  located  near  the 
user’s  main  data  processing  center. 

Outbound  information  is  sent  up 
to  the  communications  satellite’s 
transponder,  which  beams  the  in¬ 
formation  down  for  reception  by 
the  remote  Vsats.  Vsats  at  remote 
locations  send  information  via  the 
same  satellite  transponder  to  the 
hub  station,  which  serves  as  the 
center  of  the  star-configured  com¬ 
munications  networks. 


Vsat  strategies 

When  discussing  their  motives 


from  the  brink 


for  purchasing  or  leasing  Vsat  net¬ 
works,  users  are  quick  to  mention 
the  amount  of  money  that  using  the 
satellite  system  will  save  their  com¬ 
panies.  Walter  Bzdok,  senior  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services  for  K  mart  Corp., 
projects  that  his  company  will  save 
between  $4  million  and  $5  million 
annually  by  replacing  its  existing 
communications  network  with  a 
2,000-site  Vsat  system  provided  by 
GTE  Spacenet  Corp.  and  GTE  Te¬ 
lenet  Communications  Corp. 

Frank  Paulus,  senior  operations 
vice-president  for  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa-based  Financial  Information 
Trust  (FIT),  says  the  800-location 
Vsat  net  provided  by  Equatorial 
Communications  Co.  will  save  FIT 
$140,000  per  month.  FIT  currently 
leases  a  network  comprising  intra¬ 
state  long-distance  leased  lines  for 
roughly  $430,000  a  month.  Lee 
Backhorst,  staff  technical  analyst 
for  the  St.  Charles,  Mo.-based  Cen¬ 
tral  Area  Data  Processing  (CADP), 
claims  his  company  will  save  be¬ 
tween  $240,000  and  $320,000  per 
year  by  using  a  120-location  Vsat 
net  provided  by  RCA  American 
Communications,  Inc.  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Communications  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Inc. 

AT&T’s  belated  entry  into  the 
Vsat  service  market  will  draw 
much  attention,  and  probably  more 
users,  to  the  technology.  The  carri¬ 
er  attempted  to  offer  its  Skynet 
Star  Network  Service  last  April. 


However,  several  Vsat  service  ven¬ 
dors  filed  complaints  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
claiming  AT&T  had  priced  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  drive  other  Vsat  vendors 
out  of  the  market.  The  FCC  rejected 
this  and  other  arguments  and  al¬ 
lowed  AT&T  to  start  offering  the 
service  last  May. 

The  likelihood  of  a  Vsat  market 
shakeout  in  the  near  future  is 
small.  While  many  vendors  offer 
full-blown  Vsat  services,  a  number 
produce  only  Vsats  themselves. 


These  hardware  vendors  package 
turnkey  systems  for  users  but  do 
not  have  to  bear  the  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  supporting  satellites 
or  individual  transponders.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  service  vendors 
do  not  manufacture  the  actual 
Vsats  and  hubs  and  are  thus  spared 
the  expense  of  supporting  large 
manufacturing  operations. 

The  majority  of  the  vendors  list¬ 
ed  on  the  accompanying  chart  do 
not  offer  full  Vsat  systems;  that  is, 
KIP’  Continued  on  page  30 
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Service 
uses  Ku- 
C-band1 

Vendor  that 
manufactures 
Vsats  for 
service 

Vendor 

that 

provides 

transponder 

space 

Can  offer 
shared  or 
private 
hub  station 

Maximum 
number 
physical 
ports 
on  Vsat 

Maximum 

devlce- 

to-Vsat 

speed 

Voice 

and/or 

data 

supported 

Data 

protocols 

supported 

Inbound 
(to  hub) 

Vendor 

Service 

name 

Protected  or 
preemptible 

outbound 
(to  Vsat) 

American  Satellite  Co. 
Rockville,  Md. 

Interactive 

Data 

Service 

Ku 

any  Vsat 
vendor 

American 

Satellite 

protected 

either 

n/a 

n/a 

data,  video, 
fax 

SNA,  SDLC, 
X.25,  BSC, 
asynchronous 

dependant 

upon 

equipment 

AT&T 

Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

Skynet  Star 
Network 
Service 

Ku 

Harris  Corp. 

RCA  American 
Communications 

intra-bird2 

protected 

either 

24 

56K  bit/sec 

data,  video, 
fax 

SNA,  SDLC, 
HDLC, 
X.25,  BSC, 
asynchronous 

128K  bit/sec  ! 

1.544M  bit/sec 

Comsat  Technology 
Products,  Inc. 
Clarksburg,  Md. 

Starcom 

Ku 

Comsat 

Technology 

Products 

any 

depends  on 
satellite 
transponder 
vendor 

private 

9 

56K  bit/sec 

data,  voice, 
video,  fax 

SNA,  SDLC 

56K  bit/sec 

256K  bit/sec 

Equatorial 

Communications  Co. 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Equastar 

Transaction 

Network 

Service 

C 

Equatorial 

Equatorial 

protected 

either 

2 

19. 2K  bit/sec 

data 

SDLC,  BSC, 
X.25, 

asynchronous, 

Burroughs 

120K  bit/sec 

154K  bit/sec 

GTE  Spacenet  Corp. 
McLean,  Va. 

Skystar 

interactive 

Network 

Data  Service 

Ku 

any  Vsat 
vendor 

GTE 

Spacenet 

protected 

either 

n/a 

n/a 

data,  video, 
fax 

SDLC,  BSC, 
X.25, 

asynchronous 

128K  bit/sec 

512K  bit/sec 

Harris  Corp. 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

none 

Ku 

Harris  Corp. 

any 

depends  on 
satellite 
transponder 
vendor 

either 

24 

1.544M  bit/sec 

data,  voice, 
video,  fax 

SNA,  SDLC, 
BSC, 

X.25, 

asynchronous 

125K  bit/sec 

250K  bit/sec 

M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Burlington,  Mass. 

none 

Ku 

M/A-Com 

any 

depends  on 
satellite 
transponder 
vendor 

either 

15 

56K  bit/sec 

data,  voice, 
video,  fax 

SNA,  SDLC, 
X.25, 

asynchronous 

128K  bit/sec 

512K  bit/sec 

MCI  Communications 
Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 

none 

Ku 

M/A-Com 
or  other 

vendors 

MCI 

Communications 

protected 

shared 

15  on 
M/A-Com 

Vsat 

56K  bit/sec 

data,  voice 
video,  fax 

SNA,  SDLC 

128K  bit/sec 

512K  bit/sec 

NEC  America,  Inc. 
Melville,  N.Y. 

none 

Ku 

NEC  America 

any 

depends  on 
satellite 
transponder 
vendor 

either 

16 

56K  bit/sec 

data,  voice, 
video,  fax 

SNA,  SDLC, 
BSC,  X.25, 
asynchronous 

56K  bit/sec 

56K  bit/sec* 

RCA  American 
Communications,  Inc. 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Micro  Star 

Ku  or 
c 

any  Vsat 
vendor 

RCA  Americom 

will  supply 
either 
type 

transponder 

private 

n/a 

n/a 

data,  voice, 
video,  fax 

will  configure 
to  customer 
needs 

56K  bit/sec 

512K  bit/sec 

Scientific-Atlanta,  Inc. 
Atlanta 

none 

Ku 

Scientific- 

Atlanta 

any 

depends  on 
satellite 
transponder 
vendor 

either 

2 

256K  bit/sec 

data,  voice, 
video,  fax 

SNA,  SDLC, 
BSC,  X.25 

256K  bit/sec 

8M  bit/sec 

Skyswitch  Satellite 
Communications  Co. 
Golden,  Colo. 

none 

Ku 

Microdyne  Corp 
Ocala,  Fla., 
or  other 
Vsat  vendor 

GTE  Spacenet 
or 

other  vendor 

depends  on 
satellite 
transponder 
vendor 

private 

4 

1.544M  bit/sec 

data,  voice 

user  must 
handle 
protocol 
support 

contact  vendor 
for  specific 
needs 

Telcom  General  Corp. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Ku-Net 

Ku 

Telcom 

General 

n/a 

depends  on 
satellite 
transponder 
vendor 

either 

4 

19.2K  bit/sec 

data,  video, 
fax 

SNA,  SDLC, 
BSC,  HDLC, 
X.25, 

asynchronous 

9.6K  bit/sec 

56K  bit/sec 

Tridom  Corp. 

Marietta,  Ga. 

Clearlink3 

Ku 

Tridom 

GTE  Spacenet 

protected 

either 

15 

56K  bit/sec 

data,  video, 
fax 

SDLC,  BSC, 
asynchronous 

32K  bit/sec 

512K  bit/sec 

Tymnet/McOonnell 
Douglas  Network 
Systems,  Inc. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Tymstar 

Ku 

Satellite 
Technology 
Management 
Torrance,  Calif. 

GTE  Spacenet 

protected 

shared 

12 

19.2K  bit/sec 
synchronous 
9.6K  bit/sec 
asynchronous 

data,  voice 
video 

SNA,  SDLC, 
BSC, 

X.25, 

asynchronous 
Honeywell  VIP 

96K  bit/sec 

512K  bit/sec 

Vitalink 

Communications  Corp. 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

none 

Ku  or  C 

Vitalink 

GTE  Spacenet 
or 

other  vendor 

protected 

either 

4 

1.544M  bit/sec 

data 

SDLC,  X.25, 
asynchronous 

1.544M  bit/sec 

1.544M  bit/sec 

This  chart  includes  a  selection  of  vendors  that  offer  Vsat  services  or  equipment.  Many  vendors  that  are  not  included  offer  Vsat  services  or  manufacture  Vsats.  Notes: 

n/a  -  not  applicable. 

1  -  Ku-band  is  1 1  GHz  to  14  GHz.  C-band  is  4  GHz  to  6  GHz. 

2  -  see  text. 


ii  The  future  of  the  Vsat  market  is 
difficult  to  predict  because  of  the 
large  number  of  vendors  offering  Vsat 
services.  Many  users  are  awaiting 
results  from  pioneer  companies  whose 
large  Vsat  networks  will  not  come  on¬ 
line  for  several  more  months. 


From  page  29 

they  don’t  manufacture  Vsats  and 
hubs  and  own  satellite  transpon¬ 
ders.  The  bulk  of  the  companies 
listed  claim  to  offer  turnkey  Vsat 
systems,  but  these  companies  actu¬ 
ally  join  forces  with  other  vendors 
to  offer  users  a  complete  system. 
For  example,  Tymnet/McDonnell 
Douglas  Network  Systems,  Inc.’s 
Tymstar  Vsat  service  uses  Vsats 
that  are  manufactured  by  Satellite 
Technology  Management,  Inc.  of 
Torrance,  Calif.,  and  a  transponder 
space  segment  that  is  provided  by 
GTE  Spacenet  Corp. 

A  few  Vsat  manufacturers  have 
teamed  up  with  Vsat  service  pro¬ 
viders  to  offer  a  full-blown  system 
offering.  Such  is  the  case  with  Har¬ 
ris  Corp.  and  AT&T.  Many  vendors 
listed  on  the  chart  claim  they  will 
link  with  any  Vsat  manufacturer  to 
package  a  hardware  and  services 
deal  for  a  prospective  Vsat  net 
user.  An  American  Satellite  Co. 
spokesman  argues  that  a  Vsat  ser¬ 
vice  vendor  should  not  link  with  a 
Vsat  manufacturer  until  after  the 
prospective  user’s  network  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  determined. 


Steve  Salamoff,  assistant  vice- 
president  with  M/A-Com,  Inc.,  says 
his  company  is  not  in  the  business 
of  brokering  to  transponder  space, 
but  it  would  be  willing  to  help  the 
user  choose  the  best  satellite  tran¬ 
sponder  space  vendor  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  application. 

“We  would  specify  the  user’s 
transponder  requirements,  contact 
all  transponder  space  segment  sup¬ 
pliers  and  ask  them  to  bid  on  the 
network  requirements,”  he  ex¬ 


plains.  “We  would  help  the  user  an¬ 
alyze  the  bids,  but  the  user  makes 
the  final  decision  on  which  compa¬ 
ny’s  transponder  space  segment  his 
company  will  use.” 

The  future  of  the  Vsat  market  is 
difficult  to  predict  because  of  the 
large  number  of  vendors  offering 
Vsat  services.  Many  users  are 
awaiting  results  from  pioneer  com¬ 
panies  whose  large  Vsat  networks 
will  not  come  on-line  for  at  least 
several  more  months.  Link  Re¬ 


sources  Corp.,  a  New  York-based 
consulting  and  market  research 
firm,  forecasts  rapid  growth  for 
the  market.  Link  projects  that  reve¬ 
nues  from  sales  of  Vsat  equipment 
and  services  for  interactive  data 
networks  will  rocket  from  $60  mil¬ 
lion  this  year  to  $550  million  in 
1990. 

Vsat  advice 

Users  who  are  considering  either 
purchasing  a  Vsat  network  or  leas¬ 
ing  a  Vsat  service  should  first  de¬ 
cide  which  application  they  plan  to 
operate  over  the  Vsat  network.  Us¬ 
ers  with  transaction-oriented  or 
point-of-sale-oriented  applications 
may  want  to  explore  Equatorial 
Communications  Co.’s  Equastar 
Satellite  Transaction  Network  ser¬ 
vice.  Users  who  are  planning  to 
send  high-volume  data  transmis¬ 
sions  over  a  Vsat  network  may 
want  to  consider  a  vendor  whose 
service  handles  high-speed  data 
transfer  applications. 

Several  Vsat  services  vendors 
and  systems  packagers  offer  more 
than  just  data  transmission.  Ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  Comsat  Technol- 
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Terms  of 
agreement 

Installation 

and 

maintenance 

Network 

management 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

U' 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

IS 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

\S 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

\S 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

\S 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

lease  or 
purchase 

Vsat  vendor 
will  handle 
installation, 
maintenance 

\S 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

operated  by 
satellite 
service 
provider 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

\S 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

\S 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

will  train 
users  and 
relinquish 
network 
management 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

\S  \ 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

\S 

lease  or 
purchase 

both 

3  -  service  will  be  available  in  November. 

4  -  can  be  expanded  in  56K  bit/sec  increments. 

ogy  Products,  RCA  American  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  (RCA  Americom) 
and  Tymnet  support  voice  and  data 
communications . 

Several  vendors’  services  also 
handle  one-way  video  and  high¬ 
speed  facsimile. 

Users  should  press  both  Vsat 
service  providers  and  equipment 
manufacturers  to  determine  what 
data  protocols  can  be  supported 
over  a  satellite  network.  Most  ven¬ 
dors  offer  SNA,  Synchronous  Data 


UMost  vendors 
offer  SNA, 
SDLC,  BSC, 
X.25  and 
asynchronous 
protocol 
support,  yy 


Link  Control  (SDLC),  Binary  Syn¬ 
chronous  Communications  (BSC), 
X.25  and  asynchronous  protocol 
support.  These  same  vendors  may 
also  support  two  or  three  of  a  myri¬ 
ad  of  proprietary  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  protocols.  A  few  vendors 
claim  they  will  write  software  to 
support  any  protocol  a  user  wishes 
to  use  with  his  Vsat  net.  Although 
Vitalink  Communications  Corp.’s 
Vsat  service  supports  SDLC,  High 
Level  Data  Link  Control  (HDLC), 
X.25  and  asynchronous  protocols, 
the  service  can  also  be  used  to  con¬ 
struct  satellite-based  IEEE  802.3 


Ethernet  and  IEEE  802.5  token¬ 
passing  ring  networks. 

The  next  decision  a  user  must 
make  is  whether  or  not  he  wants  to 
run  the  network  once  it  is  opera¬ 
tional.  Operating  a  large  Vsat  net¬ 
work  generally  requires  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  private  hub  station 
(“Vsat  control,”  Network  World, 
April  21).  These  large  satellite 
earth  stations  range  from  $500,000 
to  as  much  as  $2  million,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  remote  Vsats 
connected  to  the  system. 

In  many  cases,  the  prospective 
user  also  has  the  option  of  using 
one  of  the  vendor’s  shared  hub  sta¬ 
tions.  In  this  scenario,  User  A’s 
communications  traffic  is  sent  to 
the  satellite  from  the  same  facility 
as  User  B’s  traffic.  This  situation 
makes  life  easier  for  the  vendor 
that  can  perform  network  manage¬ 
ment  for  several  nets  at  one  site 
and  for  the  user  who  does  not  have 
the  resources  or  desire  to  become 
involved  with  the  daily  operation 
of  the  Vsat  net.  Joseph  Rinde,  prod¬ 
uct  planning  director  with  Equato¬ 
rial,  says  of  the  shared  hub  option, 
“It  saves  the  user  the  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  building  his  own  hub. 
It  also  saves  the  user  the  need  to 
hire  staff  to  manage  the  satellite 
network.” 

If  the  user  opts  for  a  Vsat  net¬ 
work  featuring  a  shared  hub,  it  is 
the  user’s  responsibility  to  link  the 
company’s  corporate  headquarters 
or  its  data  processing  center,  which 
are  often  located  in  the  same  facili¬ 
ty,  with  the  vendor’s  shared  earth 
station.  This  task  is  nothing  to 
sneeze  at.  When  Financial  Informa¬ 
tion  Trust  inked  a  $12  million  pact 
with  Equatorial  for  a  15-state  Vsat 
net,  the  Iowa-based  DP  service  bu¬ 
reau  chose  to  share  the  vendor’s 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  hub  station. 
Financial  Information  Trust 
claimed  it  will  use  96K  bit/sec 
leased  lines  to  connect  its  DP  center 
with  Equatorial’s  hub  station. 

Prospective  Vsat  network  users 
must  also  explore  the  protected  vs. 


preemptible  transponder  issue.  All 
Vsat  service  vendors  maintain  the 
satellite  transponders  they  own,  or 
if  the  service  vendor  leases  the 
transponder,  it  is  protected  by  the 
lessor  company.  The  exception  is 
AT&T,  which  leases  preemptible 
satellite  transponders  from  RCA 
Americom  for  its  Skynet  Star  Net¬ 
work  Service.  AT&T  argues  that 
the  pair  of  transponders  leased 
from  RCA  Americom  are  intrabird 
protected.  This  means  AT&T’s  Vsat 
service  users  would  supposedly  be 
shifted  to  a  spare  transponder  on 
the  same  satellite  if  several  tran¬ 


sponders  on  the  first  satellite  be¬ 
came  inoperable. 

Companies  that  lease  space  on 
protected  transponders  are  less 
likely  to  face  service  outages  in  the 
event  of  a  multiple  transponder 
failure  on  a  communications  satel¬ 
lite  than  companies  that  lease 
space  on  preemptible  satellite  tran¬ 
sponders.  In  the  event  of  a  multi¬ 
transponder  failure  or  an  unfore¬ 
seen  satellite  catastrophe,  service 
would  be  restored  to  those  leasing 
protected  transponders  before  it 
would  be  restored  to  those  leasing 
preemptible  transponders.  Users 
should  explore  the  ramifications  of 
using  either  type  of  transponder  as 
part  of  their  Vsat  network. 

Users  considering  acquiring  a 
Vsat  network  must  also  consider 
difficulties  they  may  encounter  in 


installing  the  remote  Vsats.  Users 
should  check  with  the  municipal¬ 
ities  in  which  they  plan  to  locate 
remote  Vsats  to  determine  whether 
bylaws  might  restrict  or  prohibit 
Vsat  installations.  Companies 
should  also  be  wary  when  planning 
to  attach  Vsats  to  buildings  not 
owned  by  the  user  company.  Build¬ 
ing  owners  may  attempt  to  prohibit 
such  action  or  may  try  to  charge 
the  company  for  the  space  the  Vsat 
occupies  on  the  building’s  roof. 

Often  a  site  survey  for  one  or 


more  remote  locations  must  be  per¬ 
formed  to  determine  if  a  direct  line 
of  sight  exists  between  the  remote 
Vsats  and  the  communications  sat¬ 
ellite.  Users  opting  for  private  net¬ 
work  hubs  must  also  create  a  line  of 
sight  between  this  large  earth  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  communications  satel¬ 
lite.  Some  vendors,  such  as  NEC 
America,  Inc.,  will  perform  the  site 
survey  for  the  user.  Firms  that  spe¬ 
cialize  in  performing  this  function 
may  need  to  be  pressed  into  service 
in  the  event  that  the  vendor  cannot 
perform  the  survey  or  surveys. 

Equatorial  demonstrated  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  offer  a  turnkey  system,  com¬ 
plete  with  even  nontechnical  ser¬ 
vices,  when  it  signed  a  contract 
with  Burlington  Coat  Factory 
Warehouse  Corp.  for  a  75-site  Vsat 
network.  Mike  Prince,  DP  manager 
for  the  company,  says  of  this  as¬ 
pect  of  Vsat  network  installation: 
“The  largest  logistical  problem  we 
foresaw  with  quickly  installing  the 
individual  Vsats  was  the  difficulty 
we  would  have  tracking  down  the 
various  buildings’  landlords  to  get 
consent  to  mount  the  Vsats  on  the 
roofs.” 

The  Vsat  installation  agreement 
Burlington  Coat  has  with  Equatori¬ 
al  requires  Equatorial  to  receive 
consent  to  mount  Vsats  on  the  roofs 
of  the  75  sites.  Equatorial  is  also 
handling  all  local  zoning  ordinance 
issues  associated  with  Vsat  instal¬ 
lation,  Prince  claims. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  streamlined  rules  for 
licensing  Vsat  systems  in  mid-April 
of  this  year.  Prior  to  this  FCC  or¬ 
der,  the  Vsat  network  user  had  to 
license  each  Vsat  with  the  FCC. 
Now  a  company  planning  to  install 
a  Vsat  network  must  only  submit 
single,  blanket  network  filing  to 
the  FCC. 

Prospective  Vsat  network  users 
should  examine  Vsat  system  ven¬ 
dor’s  maintenance  and  network 
management  capabilities.  Almost 
all  vendors  listed  on  the  chart  claim 
to  offer  both  maintenance  and  net¬ 


work  management  services,  but  the 
scope  of  these  services  is  unclear. 
GTE  Spacenet,  for  example,  will  ei¬ 
ther  perform  these  tasks  or  will 
train  a  user  company’s  staff  to  han¬ 
dle  the  jobs. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  how 
the  critical  lack  of  satellite  launch 
vehicles  may  affect  Vsat  service 
vendors  over  the  next  few  years. 
The  issue  surfaced  shortly  after 
the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger  ex¬ 
ploded  in  late  January.  The  forced 
Continued  on  page  32 


ii  These  same  vendors  may  also 
support  two  or  three  of  a  myriad  of 
proprietary  transaction  processing 
protocols.  A  few  claim  they  will  write 
software  to  support  any  protocol  a 
user  wishes  to  use.  V 


U  Users  considering  acquiring  a  Vsat 
network  must  also  consider 
difficulties  they  may  encounter  in 
installing  the  remote  Vsats.  Users 
should  check  with  the  municipalities 
in  which  they  plan  to  locate  remote 
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explosion  of  an  Ariane  rocket 
shortly  thereafter  rekindled  talk  of 
future  satellite  network  problems. 

Launch  vehicle  shortage 

Troy  Ellington,  satellite  pro¬ 
grams  vice-president  for  GTE 
Spacenet,  says  the  shortage  of  sat¬ 
ellite  launch  vehicles  will  affect  the 
availability  of  satellite  transpon¬ 
ders  in  the  next  few  years.  The  cost 
of  insuring  such  space  vehicles, 
coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  a  spot  on  such  launch  vehicles, 


may  cause  Vsat  network  providers 
to  hike  service  costs  in  one  or  two 
years. 

“The  [satellite  launch  vehicle 
shortage]  will  reduce  the  supply  of 
transponders  in  the  future,”  Elling¬ 
ton  says.  “Anytime  you  reduce 
transponder  supply,  the  transpon¬ 
der  price  is  driven  up.  If  demand  is 
static  or  is  increasing  and  supply 
diminishes,  there  will  be  pressures 
to  raise  transponder  prices.” 

All  vendors  agree  that  once  a 
handful  of  large  Vsat  networks  be¬ 
come  operational,  other  users  will 


become  more  interested  in  the  na¬ 
scent  technology  and  will  purchase 
Vsat  systems.  Larry  Huang,  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  vice-president  for 
Tridom  Corp.  of  Atlanta,  says  there 
is  no  shortage  of  demand  in  the 
Vsat  market,  but  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  success  stories.  “There 
have  to  be  a  number  of  successful 
Vsat  networks  that  users  can  point 
to  and  say  they  do  everything  they 
are  supposed  to  do,  they  are  reli¬ 
able  and  they  save  companies  mon¬ 
ey,”  he  explains. 

David  Friedman,  business  net¬ 


work  and  systems  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  for  RCA  Americom,  says  two 
major  roadblocks  must  be  removed 
if  Vsat  technology  is  to  proliferate. 
“The  first  roadblock  is  the  immatu¬ 
rity  of  the  Vsat  market.  There  are 
very  few  companies  that  will  take 
the  initial  risk  with  a  product  that 
has  not  fully  matured,”  he  says. 
“The  completion  of  Vsat  network 
beta  tests  and  successful  accep¬ 
tance  of  Vsat  networks  by  early  us¬ 
ers  can  remedy  this  situation.  Us¬ 
ers  must  also  educate  themselves 
on  Vsat  technology. ”□ 


Pro  from  page  27 

vironment  because  any  packet- 
switched  network  will  introduce 
delays  and  slightly  reduce  through¬ 
put.  Therefore,  even  if  the  traffic  is 
faster  up  to  the  periphery  of  the 
network,  it  will  still  slow  down 
through  the  network. 

Since  September  1983,  X.PC  has 
been  available  to  the  public.  Al¬ 
though  the  protocol  was  originally 
proposed  by  Tymnet,  many  of  the 
other  value-added  nets,  such  as 
MCI  Mail  and  Western  Union,  are 
implementing  X.PC  on  their  net¬ 
works.  Tymnet  supports  the  IBM 
Personal  Computer  version  of  the 
X.PC  software  module  and  pro¬ 
vides  free  consultation  to  any  par¬ 
ty  interested  in  testing  or  imple¬ 
menting  X.PC. 

Future  enhancements  of  X.PC 
are  defined  by  the  X.PC  Vendor/ 
User  Forum,  an  organization  with  a 
membership  that  is  represented  by 
more  than  30  modem  and  personal 
computer  software  companies,  val¬ 
ue-added  net  representatives  and 
corporate  users.  Members  take  an 
active  role  in  defining  needs  that 
would  allow  cross-vendor  compati¬ 
bility  in  the  communications  indus¬ 
try. 

Some  of  the  work  groups  in  the 
organization  are  addressing  issues 
involving  file  transfer,  personal 
computer  software-to-modem  inter¬ 
face  with  X.PC  and  additional 
X.29/X.3  parameters. 

X.PC  promotes  not  only  compati¬ 
bility  among  vendors  in  the  same 
market,  but  also  compatibility 
among  the  modem,  software  and 
value-added  network  industries. 
X.PC  has,  been  considered  as  an 
asynchronous  standard  by  stan¬ 
dards  organizations,  although  the 


Con  from  page  27 
interactive  applications. 

MNP’s  negotiation  mechanism 
also  provides  users  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  flexibility  and  compatibil¬ 
ity.  An  MNP  modem  can  communi¬ 
cate  with  any  other  MNP  modem  at 
the  highest  performance  class  level 
common  to  both.  It  can  establish  a 
link  with  any  system  that  supports 
MNP  in  software  rather  than  in  the 
modem.  In  fact,  some  large  corpora¬ 
tions  have  implemented  MNP  into 
their  communications  software,  al¬ 
lowing  non-MNP  modems  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  errorfree  link  with  their 


standards  committees  are  currently 
focusing  on  future  synchronous 
communications. 

The  future  —  X.32 

CCITT  Recommendation  X.32  de¬ 
fines  a  dial-up  connection  between 
DTE  and  DCE  using  X.25  link  and 
packet  levels.  Like  X.25,  X.32’s  pri¬ 
mary  use  is  for  DTE  communica¬ 
tions  with  value-added  networks. 
X.32  has  recently  been  approved  as 
an  interim  standard  by  the  Consul¬ 
tative  Committee  on  International 
Telephony  and  Telegraphy. 

Although  there  are  areas  in  the 
standard  that  must  still  be  complet¬ 
ed,  the  acceptance  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  means  that  synchronous 
access  to  value-added  nets  is  a  real¬ 
ity. 

However,  X.32  is  not  a  competi¬ 
tor  of  X.PC  or  Microcom  Network¬ 
ing  Protocol.  It  is  addressing  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  market  segment, 
primarily  companies  with  users 
that  are  already  communicating 
synchronously  with  a  value-added 
network. 


new  MNP-based  modems. 

MNP  modems  are  built  so  they 
can  easily  and  automatically  select 
operation  compatible  with  both 
non-MNP  and  MNP  modems.  MNP 
modems  will  operate  with  non-MNP 
modems  without  the  benefit  of  an 
errorfree  link. 

An  important  consideration  for 
any  user  evaluating  error-correct¬ 
ing  protocols  is  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
stalled  base  and  growth  potential. 
MNP  has  been  used  successfully  for 
more  than  four  years  in  a  wide 
range  of  applications  by  companies 
such  as  Telenet,  Inc.,  Uninet,  Inc., 


This  includes  minicomputers 
that  don’t  require  a  leased-line  con¬ 
nection  and  asynchronous  packet 
assembler/disassemblers,  which 
concentrate  the  communications  of 
many  synchronous  terminals  into  a 
single  X.25  link. 

Personal  computers  with  X.25 
cards  are  the  dark  horses  for  X.32. 
They  will  initially  enjoy  a  smaller 
user  population,  especially  given 
the  $1,000  to  $2,000  premium  for 
synchronous  communications. 
That’s  almost  the  price  of  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer-compatible  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  likely  that  most  person¬ 
al  computer  users  will  not  move 
away  from  asynchronous  commu¬ 
nications  until  the  premium  is 
much  lower  than  that,  unless  a  par¬ 
ticular  user’s  application  demands 
it. 

The  bottom  line  for  end  users 
will  be  three  methods  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  a  value-added  network. 
Users  that  want  a  low  price  with 
low  functionality  will  use  straight 
asynchronous  access. 

Users  that  need  an  error-check¬ 
ing  protocol  such  as  X.PC  will  pay  a 
slightly  higher  price.  Users  that  re¬ 
quire  full  X.32  functionality  will 
pay  the  highest  price  for  a  system 
not  as  widely  available. 

Tymnet  will  offer  all  three  ser- 


IBM  Information  Network,  General 
Electric  Information  Services  Co. 
and  CSC  Infonet.  It  is  also  support¬ 
ed  by  more  than  20  modem  ven¬ 
dors. 

Why  choose  MNP?  If  a  user  has  a 
network  that  is  growing  and  chang¬ 
ing,  MNP  offers  the  flexibility  to 
service  that  expansion.  It  offers 
data  integrity  with  a  substantial 
throughput  reward.  MNP  remains 
compatible  with  and  transparent  to 
the  application.  It  is  available  from 
a  wide  range  of  vendors  and  is  a 
strong  contender  in  the  standards 
arena.  □ 


vices  on  its  value-added  network. 
Tymnet  is  working  closely  with 
many  companies  that  support 
X.PC.  Modem  and  personal  comput¬ 
er  software  that  implements  X.PC 
is  readily  available  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  from  third-party  vendors. 

Solution  for  custom  applications 

In  addition  to  these  off-the-shelf 
products,  many  corporations  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  value-added  nets  have 
found  X.PC  an  ideal  solution  for 
their  customized  communications 
applications.  They  are  using  the 
Tymnet  network,  with  its  universal 
X.PC  availability,  to  provide  that 
solution. 

Data  networks,  such  as  MCI 
Mail,  Western  Union,  Tymnet  and 
others,  are  currently  offering  the 
convenience  of  using  these  prod¬ 
ucts  to  access  host  applications, 
both  domestically  and  internation¬ 
ally. 

X.PC  is  the  logical  solution  for 
asynchronous  data  communica¬ 
tions  requirements.  Because  of  its 
flexible  implementation  approach, 
its  errorfree  communications,  its 
ability  to  provide  multiple  simulta¬ 
neous  sessions  and  its  widespread 
support  as  a  public  domain  offer¬ 
ing,  X.PC  is  the  solution  of  tomor¬ 
row  as  well  as  today.  □ 


CCX.PC  promotes  not  only 
compatibility  among  vendors  in  the 
same  market ,  but  also  compatibility 
among  the  modem ,  software  and 
value-added  network  industries.  X.PC 
has  been  considered  as  an 
asynchronous  standard  by  standards 
organizations ,  although  standards 
committees  are  focusing  on  future 
synchronous  communications.  V 


U Future  enhancements  of  X.PC  are 
defined  by  the  PC  Vendor /User 
Forum ,  an  organization  represented 
by  more  than  30  modem  and  personal 
computer  software  companies ,  value- 
added  net  representatives  and 
corporate  users.  ?? 
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My  primary  areas  of  activity.  Circle  ONE  only. 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and  /or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1.  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 

2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 

3.  Both 

For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  Is:  Circle  ONE  only. 

1.  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  appUes  to  you. 

Company  Management 

11. Chairman,  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CIO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 

Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 

21 .  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

22.  Supervisory/Staff 

Supervisor,  Head  :  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications,  Services 
Telecommunications 

31 .  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

32.  Supervisory/Staff 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design.  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications  Services 
Factory  Communications 

41 .  Management 

42.  Supervisory/ Staff 
MIS/Data  Processing 

51 .  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations.  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head  of  System  Design.  Analysis,  Applications 

Others 

75.  Consultant  90.  Marketing/Sales 

80.  Educator  95.  Other - - - 

85.  Financial  Analyst 


Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  Involvement 
with  communications  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  products?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Corporate 


1 .  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

Communications  System /Network 


2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4.  Other _ 


4  Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary 

business  activity  of  your  organization  at  this  location?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Consultants 

1 1 .  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/Communications) 


End  Users 


13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum  Refining/ 
Agriculture/ Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 


Vendors 

41 .  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
lntern’1  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ 


5 

6 


In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  Involved  In  acquiring  communications 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  Circle  ALL  that  apply. 

1.  Recommend/Specify 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors 


3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

4.  None  of  the  Above 


Check  ALL  that  apply  in  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  1  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification, 
selection,  approval)  for  the  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


7 

8 
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A 

B 

Product/ Services 

Computers 

01.  □ 

□ 

Micros 

02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

Data  Communications 

04.  □ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 

05.  □ 

□ 

Comm. /Networks  Software 

06.  □ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

07.  □ 

□ 

Facsimile 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

Telecommunications 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


A  B  Product/ Services 
Transmission/ Network  Services  Equipment 


18.  □ 

□ 

Microwave 

19.  □ 

□ 

Satellite  Earth  Stations 

20.  □ 

□ 

Local  Area  Networks 

21.  □ 

□ 

Wide  Area  Networks 

22.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Equipment 

23.  □ 

□ 

Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

24.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Services 

25.  □ 

□ 

Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

26.  □ 

□ 

Electronic  Mail 

27.  □ 

□ 

Enhanced  Services 

28.  □ 

□ 

Centrex 

Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  A. 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  B. 


A 

B 

A 

B 

1.  □ 

□ 

Over  10  million 

6.  □ 

□ 

$100,000-250,000 

2.  □ 

□ 

$5-10  million 

7.  □ 

□ 

$50,000-100,000 

3.  □ 

□ 

$1-5  million 

8.  □ 

□ 

Under  50,000 

4.  □ 

□ 

$500,000-1  million 

9.  □ 

□ 

Don't  know 

5.  □ 

□ 

$250,000-500,000 

Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company/institution: 

Circle  only  ONE. 

1 .  Over  $1  billion  3.  S5  million  to  $100  million 

2.  $100  million  to  $1  billion  4.  Under  $5  million 


Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

Circle  only  ONE. 

1.  Over  5, 000  3.500-999  5.100-249  7.20-49 

2.1,000-4,999  4.250-499  6.50-99  8.1-19 
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▲ 

FOLD  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


STOP.  Did  you  do  the  following: 

1.  Supply  old  and  new  address  if  address  has  changed 

2.  Answer  all  questions 

3.  Sign  and  date  form 

Enclosed  is  my: 

□  Address  change. 

□  New  subscription  request. 


THANK  YO L  . 

Network  World 

The  Weekly  for  Leading  Iher s  of  Communications  Products  4  Services 


PLEASE  TAPE  HERE 


Avoidance  techniques: 
the  local  road  not  taken 


BY  WALTER  J.  GORALSKI 

Special  to  Network  World 


When  Robert  Uhl  was  promoted  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  telecommunications  for 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  he  saw  that  there 
was  a  great  need  to  improve  throughput  be¬ 
tween  the  Finance  Center  computers  in 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  and  the  Corporate  Data 
Center  computers  in  Burlington,  Mass. 

It  was  critical  for  these  two  groups  to  ex¬ 
change  information,  and  the  sluggishness  of 
this  exchange  was  adversely  affecting 
Wang’s  business. 

The  obvious  course  of  action  was  to  up¬ 
grade  the  data  link  between  the  two  loca¬ 
tions.  However,  Uhl  found  that  several  out¬ 
standing  orders  for  56K  bit/sec  circuits  had 
been  placed  with  New  England  Telephone 
two  years  before. 

A  call  to  New  England  Telephone  showed 
that  due  dates  were  not  assigned  to  the  or¬ 
ders  because  of  a  complete  lack  of  facilities 
in  the  Merrimack  Valley  region. 

Today,  Uhl  runs  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  telephone  bypass  operations  in  the 
U.S.  from  Wang’s  Lowell,  Mass.,  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  network  satisfies  such  diverse  de¬ 
mands  as  enhanced  security,  greater 
throughput,  reliability,  capacity  and  cost 
control. 

Many  times,  the  issue  that  has  pushed 
particular  companies  toward  bypass  is  the 
need  for  better  data  communications.  Some 
companies,  most  notably  railroads,  have 
maintained  their  own  communications  net¬ 
works  exclusive  of  the  public  telephone  be¬ 
cause  they  possessed  rights  of  way.  The 
concept  of  rights  of  way  dictates  that  when¬ 
ever  someone  wants  to  construct  a  line  to 
communicate  with  someone  else,  permission 
is  needed  to  run  the  wire  across  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  others. 

However,  voice  communications  is  seldom 
as  critical  to  a  business  as  data  transfer.  As 
a  result,  bypass  is  considered  a  strong 
threat  to  local  phone  company  revenues. 

In  1984,  the  regional  Bell  operating  com¬ 
panies  discussed  the  growth  of  bypass  tech¬ 
nology  with  their  employees.  Telephone  by¬ 
pass  was  broken  down  into  three  categories 
that  have  since  become  blurred.  The  differ¬ 
ences  are  important  because  it  is  crucial  to 
consider  different  strategies  before  making 
a  corporate  decision  on  a  particular  type  of 
bypass. 

The  first  and  most  common  type  of  by¬ 
pass  is  service  bypass.  In  this  case,  a  com¬ 
pany  leases  a  common  carrier  private  line  to 
(g|P  Continued  on  page  34 


Goralski  is  a  professor  of  computer  science 
at  Pace  University  in  New  York. 
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gain  access  to  a  point-of-presence 
interface  between  long-distance 
and  local  phone  companies  for  dial 
network  services.  This  technology 
enables  a  company’s  private 
branch  exchange  to  access  US 
Sprint  or  another  service  when  the 
caller  dials  a  certain  digit  on  his 
telephone. 

Facility  bypass  is  the  second 
type.  The  goal  in  this  Category  is 
also  to  access  a  point-of-presence 
interface,  but  now  the  link  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  company  itself,  or  it  is 
leased  from  a  third  party,  rather 
than  a  common  carrier.  The  func¬ 
tion  is  still  the  same  as  service  by¬ 
pass,  but  facility  bypass  is  more 
convenient  for  users. 

Finally,  there  is  total  bypass,  in 
which  the  company  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  its  own  private  network.  No 
common  carrier  or  local  phone  com¬ 
pany  is  involved  in  setup,  mainte¬ 
nance  or  billing,  although  a  con¬ 
tractor  may  be  used  for  engineering 
or  installation.  This  technology  is 
the  most  expensive  of  the  three. 

This  form  of  bypass  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  data  com¬ 
munications  managers.  The  elimi¬ 
nation  of  an  organization’s  depen¬ 
dence  on  local  and  long-distance 
telephone  companies  can  result  in  a 
tremendous  payoff.  Payoff  can  be 
immediate  if  the  lease  arrangement 
is  on  a  month-to-month  basis.  Long¬ 
term  leasing  arrangements  take 
longer  to  pay  off,  especially  if  ter¬ 
mination  penalties  are  involved. 

In  his  book,  Telephony,  Dimitris 
Chorafas  notes  that  the  cost  of  tele¬ 
communications  for  businesses  in 
the  U.S.  is  $20  billion  per  year  as  of 
1984.  Some  far-flung  multinational 
businesses  spend  as  much  as  15%  of 
their  sales  revenues  on  data  and 
voice  communications.  In  this  envi¬ 
ronment,  an  anticipated  savings  of 
25%  to  50%  over  traditional  phone 
company  charges  is  both  attractive 
and  realistic. 

“It  used  to  be  that  a  company 
worried  about  its  voice  communica¬ 
tions  first,  and  if  there  was  capaci¬ 
ty  available  to  transfer  data,  fine,” 
says  Don  Desjardins,  sales  engineer 
for  Digital  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  a  leading  digital  multi¬ 
plexer  company  in  Alpharetta,  Ga. 

“Now,  companies  set  up  their 
networks  according  to  their  data 
transfer  requirements  and  then  add 
the  voice  capacity  on  top  of  it.  With 
the  whole  network  going  digital, 
it’s  just  as  effective,”  he  continues. 
“That  gives  you  the  capability  for 
running  multiple  65K  bit/sec  chan¬ 
nels  for  high-speed  CPU-to-CPU 
transfer,  or  breaking  it  down  with 
multiplexers  for  user  workstations 
or  PC  networking.” 

This  brings  up  another  impor¬ 
tant  point  about  bypass  technol¬ 
ogy.  The  link  itself  can  be  one  of 
several  types,  depending  on  the 
transmission  medium. 

Generally,  the  bypass  link  will 
be  microwave,  fiber-optic,  cable 
television,  broadband  coaxial  or 
copper  twisted-pair  wire.  Satellite 
links  are  also  available,  but  they 
pose  a  number  of  problems  with  de¬ 
sign,  implementation,  installation 
and  maintenance. 

The  reasons  that  a  company 
chooses  bypass  determine  which 


link  technologies  it  will  use.  “A 
company  installs  a  bypass  for  four 
basic  reasons,”  says  Bob  Ahrend,  a 
telecommunications  consultant  and 
specialist  for  Kemcom  Systems 
Corp.  in  Danbury,  Conn.  “First  and 
foremost,  [telecommunications 
managers]  must  provide  users  with 
the  services  they  need.  This  is  why 
data  is  such  a  big  driver  of  bypass 
networks. 

“Second  is  the  increasing  cost 
for  data  circuits,  especially  if  the 
company  is  multinational.  A  100- 
mile,  voice-grade  channel  that  goes 
for  $150  a  month  in  the  U.S.  can 
cost  over  $2,000  in  France,”  he 
says. 

“Another  consideration  is  what  I 
call  ‘bandwidth  pressure.’  Compa¬ 
nies  now  realize  that  bandwidth  is 
a  resource,  like  disk  space  or  CPU 
time.  How  it’s  partitioned  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  is  crucial  for  a  busi¬ 
ness’s  overall  well-being  and 
[smooth]  operation.  If  the  band¬ 
width  isn’t  there  to  give,  it’s  like 
running  out  of  disk  space. 

“Fourth,  and  last,  is  the  growing 
technology  involving  high-speed 
data  communications,”  Ahrend 
says.  “If  I  need  10M  bit/sec 
switched  service  between  my  cor¬ 
porate  data  centers  in  London,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles,  where  am  I 
going  to  get  it?” 

Once  these  needs  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed,  telecommunications  man¬ 
agers  can  begin  to  look  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  bypass  links  along 
the  following  lines:  network  topol¬ 
ogy,  repairability,  flexibility,  secu¬ 
rity  and  cost. 

Network  topology  refers  to  the 
logical  and  physical  environment 
of  the  user  community.  For  in¬ 
stance,  local  zoning  may  prohibit 
the  installation  of  microwave  facil¬ 
ities,  especially  in  metropolitan  ar¬ 
eas. 

Running  coaxial  cable  requires  a 
close  look  at  rights  of  way.  Empire 
City  Subway  Co.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  was  purchased  for  its  rights  of 
way  for  phone  cables  beneath  the 
streets  of  Manhattan. 

Repairability  is  a  measure  of  not 
only  the  time  it  takes  to  fix  a  bro¬ 
ken  link,  but  also  of  the  reliability 
and  redundancy  that  must  be  built 
into  the  network  from  the  start. 
Weather  may  affect  microwave  re¬ 
liability  as  much  as  rising  water  ta¬ 
bles  may  affect  underground  coaxi¬ 
al  cabling. 

Flexibility  refers  not  only  to  how 
quickly  the  network  can  add  a  user 
or  change  a  link,  but  also  how 
quickly  and  easily  the  bypass  net¬ 
work  may  be  designed,  installed 
and  maintained. 

Network  management  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  introduction  of  a  by¬ 
pass  network.  The  combination  of 
voice  and  data  in  one  network 
poses  another  problem  for  telecom¬ 
munications  managers.  But  when  it 
is  done  correctly,  it  is  unbeatable. 

The  issue  of  security  varies  from 
being  unimportant  in  some  compa¬ 
nies  to  vital  in  others.  Microwaves, 
because  of  their  scattered  signals, 
are  the  least  secure  form  of  tele¬ 
communications.  CATV  coaxial  can 
be  easily  tapped  as  well,  making 
the  use  of  scrambling  devices  a  nec¬ 
essary  expense  for  those  who  are 


security  conscious. 

Of  course,  any  bypass  network  is 
inherently  more  secure  than  the 
public  phone  network.  Fiber-optic 
cable  is  the  most  secure  of  all,  but 
may  not  be  the  optimum  choice 
when  flexibility  and  repairability 
are  taken  into  account. 

Cost  is  the  bottom  line  in  any 
company.  The  following  is  a  simple 
cost  breakdown  for  installing  1 
MHz  of  bandwidth  over  1  km,  ac¬ 
cording  to  telecommunications  au¬ 
thor  Chorafas: 

■  Coaxial  cable:  $450  per  mega¬ 
hertz  over  1  km. 


CCFor  all  its 
promise , 
bypass  is  only 
a  tool.  It  is  as 
good  or  as  bad 
as  the  ways  in 
which  it  is 
used,  yy 


■  Twisted-pair  cable:  $300  per 
megahertz  over  1  km. 

■  Fiber-optic  cable:  $10  per  mega¬ 
hertz  over  1  km. 

Microwave  cost  varies  widely 
because  of  local  construction  costs. 
It  is  worth  remembering  that  even 
a  total  bypass  network  may  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Seldom  will  a  company 
have  the  necessary  expertise  in 
house  for  the  construction  and  re¬ 
pair  of  a  CATV  bypass  network. 
Most  communities,  however,  will 
have  a  local  CATV  company  that 
may  consider  doing  the  work. 

In  the  case  of  Wang,  two  bypass 
networks  have  been  installed  in  the 
Merrimack  Valley  to  date  —  a  mi¬ 
crowave  bypass  to  long-distance 
service  and  a  total  bypass  cable 
network  using  broadband  CATV. 

For  the  first  link,  Wang  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  tariffed,  common 
carrier  subsidiary,  Wang  Communi¬ 
cations,  to  install  and  run  a  6-GHz 
microwave  link. 

Wang  Communications  carried 
the  equivalent  of  2,688  voice  cir¬ 
cuits  between  Wang  corporate 
headquarters  in  Lowell  and  the 
Prudential  Tower  in  Boston,  where 
it  interfaces  a  point-of-presence  of 
another  common  carrier’s  long-dis¬ 
tance  network. 

This  allows  Wang  to  lease  T-l 
1.5M  bit/sec  digital  service  links 
from  Wang  Communications,  and  it 
allows  the  subsidiary  to  generate 
additional  revenue  by  marketing 
excess  T-l  capacity  to  other  private 
users  as  local  bypass.  The  Lowell 
Sun,  the  largest  regional  daily 
newspaper  in  Northern  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  one  of  their  customers. 

The  bypass  CATV  network  was 
installed  by  Colony  Communica¬ 
tions,  a  local  CATV  company  with  a 
coaxial  right  of  way,  which  also 
maintains  the  network.  Fifty  miles 
of  cable  arranged  in  a  star  topology 


link  1 1  sites  over  eight  CATV 
trunks.  Each  trunk  can  effectively 
provide  78  T-l  links  of  1,872  chan¬ 
nels  with  65K  bit/sec  each. 

Its  effectiveness  was  demon¬ 
strated  when  Hurricane  Gloria 
struck  on  a  Saturday  in  September 
1985,  and  all  three  downed  CATV 
trunks  were  back  in  service  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  The  only  links  still 
out  were  the  backup  circuits  pro¬ 
vided  by  New  England  Telephone. 

Not  all  companies  will  need  or 
want  a  setup  as  elaborate  as 
Wang’s.  Several  major  New  York 
banks  use  Manhattan  Cable  Televi¬ 
sion  to  transmit  data  from  the  Wall 
Street  area  to  their  offices  in  the 
midtown  area.  The  links  are  point- 
to-point,  polled  and  full-duplex  to 
50K  bit/sec. 

“Banker’s  Trust  has  been  using 
those  links  since  1974,”  Arhend 
says.  “When  they  cut  over,  the  ca¬ 
ble  link  was  $600.  The  phone  com¬ 
pany  was  charging  $800,  and  ev¬ 
erybody  knows  about  phone 
company  communications  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  They  had  one  failure  in  the 
first  four  months,  and  it  was  fixed 
in  75  minutes.  A  regular  telephone 
line  would  be  out  three  or  four 
days.” 

Fiber  optics  is  changing  the  pic¬ 
ture.  But  for  the  time  being,  de¬ 
mand  outstrips  supply,  and  service 
demand  by  a  company’s  user  com¬ 
munity  is  powerful  because  users 
generate  revenue  for  the  company. 

For  all  its  promise,  bypass  is 
only  a  tool.  It  is  as  good  or  as  bad  as 
the  ways  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
integration  of  voice  and  data  poses 
new  problems  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  managers.  The  tendency  is  to 
combine  the  management  of  the 
voice  and  data  network  once  the 
physical  merger  takes  place  in  a  by¬ 
pass  network.  Sometimes,  though, 
it’s  a  mistake. 

Jim  Plesich  is  the  data  communi¬ 
cations  manager  for  Pepsico,  Inc.  in 
Purchase,  N.Y.  For  a  while,  he  was 
in  charge  of  both  voice  and  data 
communications,  and  since  data 
was  deemed  more  vital  to  the  orga¬ 
nization  than  voice,  the  old  voice 
organization  was  placed  under  him. 

“It  was  a  disaster,”  he  says.  “I 
had  all  of  the  responsibility  and 
none  of  the  control.  The  attitude  in 
voice  is  totally  different  than  in 
data.  If  a  voice  circuit  is  down,  so 
what?  Call  them  tomorrow,  or 
write  a  letter.  I  couldn’t  make  them 
follow  the  escalation  procedures  to 
get  data  circuits  handled  on  a  prior¬ 
ity  basis,”  he  says.  “Sometimes,  I 
wouldn’t  find  out  about  a  circuit 
being  down  for  three  or  four  days. 
And  I  can’t  fix  it  if  I  don’t  know 
about  it.” 

Pepsico  went  back  to  the  old  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  Plesich  survived, 
but  not  without  scars.  “It  was  a 
lose-lose  situation,”  he  notes. 

But  not  all  experiences  like  that 
have  to  be  negative,  either  for  man¬ 
agers  or  users.  Uhl’s  achievement  is 
more  typical  of  the  bypass  payoff 
potential.  Wang  expects  the  two 
bypass  setups  outlined  above  to 
save  the  corporation  almost  $2  mil¬ 
lion  annually  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  costs.  Whenever  a  company 
can  couple  savings  with  enhanced 
services  and  reliability,  it  makes 
for  an  unbeatable  combination. □ 
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a  cutover 


BY  STEVE  MOORE 

Features  Editor 


Second  of  a  two-part  series. 

The  morning  after  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Colorado’s 
(CU)  new  $10.6 
million  telecom¬ 
munications  sys¬ 
tem  cut  over  on 
July  31,  the  CU. 
telecommunica¬ 
tions  staff  began 
compiling  its 
“punch  list.” 

Every  time  a 
discrepancy  was 
noted  between 
what  was  called 
for  in  the  request 
for  proposal 
(RFP)  and  what  was  actually  done 
during  the  system  installation,  it 
was  added  to  the  list.  Also  included 
were  any  aspects  of  the  system 
that  did  not  meet  CU’s  standards  in 
terms  of  craftsmanship  or  industry 
practices. 


CU’s  contract  called  for  accep¬ 
tance,  or  correction,  of  every  item 
on  the  punch  list  within  45  days  of 
the  cutover.  AT&T  deployed  an 
army  of  technicians  on  a  200-build¬ 
ing  campus  to  correct  the  problems 


that  inevitably  crop  up  when  a 
10,000-line  telephone  system  and  a 
500-terminal  data  network  first  go 
into  use. 

“There  is  a  very  large  incentive 
built  into  our  contract  for  AT&T  to 
get  it  over  with,”  says  Jeff  Lipton, 


CU’s  director  of  office  support  sys¬ 
tems.  “We  have  very  unusual  terms 
with  AT&T.  We  don’t  have  any  pro¬ 
gress  payments;  we  hold  back 
100%.” 

According  to  Jack  Bindley,  se¬ 
nior  consultant  at 
Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  (TII)  in 
Denver,  vendors 
ideally  prefer 
progress  pay¬ 
ments  of  10% 
upon  signing  of 
the  contract,  10% 
upon  delivery  of 
the  equipment 
and  40%  at  cut¬ 
over,  with  only 
10%  held  back 
until  acceptance. 
AT&T  responded  to  the  CU  RFP 
in  August  1984,  when  it  was  using 
favorable  payment  terms  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  tool  to  win  large  contracts. 
“It  worked  very  effectively,”  Lip- 
ton  observes.  “When  I  looked  at 
|gf"Continued  on  page  36 


As  a  result  of  rate  increases  as  high 
as  100%  per  year,  universities  are 
building  their  own  telephone  systems 
and  running  them  as  profit  centers. 
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what  those  terms  and  conditions 
meant  to  us  financially,  it  was  a 
very  attractive  offer.  The  cost  of 
AT&T’s  proposal  was  lowered  by 
the  amount  of  interest  that  we 
could  accrue  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  cycle.  My  estimate  is  that  for 
every  week  acceptance  is  delayed, 
we  earn  an  additional  $10,000  in 
interest  income.” 

Today,  it’s  highly  unlikely  that  a 
private  branch  exchange  buyer  will 
enjoy  such  advantageous  terms. 
Bindley  recommends,  however, 
that  users  insist  on  holding  back 
more  than  10%  until  acceptance. 

“You’re  lucky  to  get  acceptance 
in  four  months,”  Bindley  says.  But 
Lipton  says  he  expects  that  CU’s 
acceptance  will  come  within  about 
two  months;  while  Pat  Pomponio, 
AT&T’s  project  manager  for  the  CU 
project,  is  determined  that  it  will 
occur  within  the  prescribed  45 
days. 

Freezing  the  data  base 

The  date  on  which  the  data  base 
containing  cable,  equipment  and 
user  records  for  all  the  lines  on  a 
system  is  frozen,  prior  to  cutover, 
has  a  profound  impact  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  large  telecommunications 
installation.  It’s  to  the  vendor’s  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  data  base  freeze 
be  as  long  as  possible,  perhaps  as 
much  as  six  months,  so  that  the 
system  can  be  completed  and  tested 
before  cutover  without  endless 
last-minute  changes. 

Moves,  adds  or  changes  request¬ 
ed  before  the  freeze  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  cutover,  otherwise 
they  will  end  up  on  the  punch  list 
and  make  it  more  likely  that  accep¬ 
tance  will  be  delayed.  Typically, 
such  changes  either  do  not  cost  the 
customer  extra  or  are  billed  at  the 
same  prices  quoted  in  the  RFP. 
Changes  requested  after  the  freeze 
do  not  have  to  be  completed  before 
cutover  and  may  be  billed  at  higher 
rates. 

“I  would  never  agree  to  a  six- 
month  freeze,”  Lipton  says.  “This 
was  roughly  a  six-week  freeze.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  more  favorable  to  us 
than  AT&T,  but  you’ve  got  to  keep 
your  business  running  in  a  produc¬ 
tive  manner.” 

Lipton  runs  his  operation  like  a 
business  because  his  department 
doesn’t  get  a  dime  of  appropriated 
money  or  tuition  money  and  must 
depend  on  the  income  it  derives  by 
selling  services  to  faculty,  staff  and 
students. 

Before  divestiture,  educational 
institutions  enjoyed  special  low 
tariffs,  but  since  1982,  many 
schools  have  faced  rate  increases 
as  high  as  100%  per  year.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  universities  are  building  their 
own  telephone  systems  and  run¬ 
ning  them  as  profit  centers.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  economies  of  scale, 
CU’s  on-campus  phone  company  is 
able  to  make  a  profit  while  keeping 
its  rates  below  those  of  competing 
carriers. 

“We’re  not  going  to  be  just  a  tra¬ 
ditional  phone  company,”  Lipton 
says.  “We’re  going  to  be  a  cable 
company.  We  will  rent  time  and 
space  on  cable  to  various  users  on 
campus,  depending  on  what  their 
applications  are.” 


New  services  will  be  offered  on 
campus  as  they  become  available, 
starting  with  AT&T’s  Audix  voice 
messaging  feature.  By  October,  Lip¬ 
ton  expects  to  provide  free  voice¬ 
messaging  services  to  about  900 
members  of  the  CU  faculty,  as  part 
of  a  program  to  improve  communi¬ 
cations  among  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
tration  in  different  departments. 

“If  I  ever  have  any  additional  ca¬ 
pacity  on  voice  mail,”  Lipton  says, 
“I  think  it’s  going  to  be  a  very  mar¬ 
ketable  commodity  in  terms  of  re¬ 
selling  it  to  the  students  in  the  dor¬ 
mitories.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
students  will  pay,  between  a  couple 
of  roommates,  about  $10  a  month 
for  voice  messaging.” 

A  university  that’s  in  the  tele¬ 
communications  business  has  to 
know  what  it  can  and  can’t  make 
money  on  and  must  plan  according¬ 
ly.  Lipton  says  it’s  more  cost-effec¬ 
tive  to  let  the  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  company,  Mountain  Bell  in  this 
case,  handle  one-of-a-kind  projects 
like  installing  temporary  wiring  for 
football  games  and  rock  concerts. 
To  make  it  easier  for  a  BOC  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  campus,  Lipton  says,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  its  own 
wiring,  conduit  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  on  campus  so  that  excessive 
reinstallation  of  cable  for  special 
events  is  minimized. 


Good  relations  with  the  local  op¬ 
erating  company  are  essential  to 
ensure  a  smooth  cutover.  “You  can 
scheme  all  day  about  what  you’re 
going  to  do  between  vendor  and  cli¬ 
ent,  but  if  you  don’t  get  that  operat¬ 
ing  company  involved  early  on, 
you’re  going  to  have  problems,” 
Bindley  comments. 

One  big  advantage  for  CU’s  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  it  will  operate  from  a 
newly  constructed  building,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  future  growth. 
“We  had  to  jump  through  a  lot  of 
hoops  to  demonstrate  that  there 
wasn’t  any  existing  space  we  could 
use  on  campus,”  Lipton  says. 
“They  wanted  to  put  us  in  the  old 
women’s  gym,  under  the  swimming 
pool.” 

The  new  facility  offers  many 
pluses  to  the  CU  telecommunica¬ 
tions  staff,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  many  of  its  offices  command  a 
fine  view  of  the  Flatirons,  a  series 
of  rock  formations  that  mark  the 
end  of  the  plains  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  foothills. 

Lipton’s  office  reveals  a  couple 
of  clues  about  his  management 
style.  One  is  a  desktop  sign  that  ad¬ 
monishes,  “No  whining.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  a  framed  cartoon  in  which  a 
manager  sitting  in  a  swivel  chair 
says  to  a  cohort,  “All  I  need  is  a 
chair.  I  delegate  everything.” 


►  AT&T’s  ISN 

Data  in  the  dorms 


“Ever  since  AT&T  brought  this 
voice/data  switch  out,  it  hasn’t 
been  cost-effective  to  use  it  for 
data,”  says  Dave  Ballowe,  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  (CU).  “I  really  don’t  an¬ 
ticipate  that  our  System  85  will 
ever  switch  much  data.” 

Instead  of  switching  data 
through  their  new  AT&T  System 
85  private  branch  exchange,  CU 
decided  to  go  with  AT&T’s  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Network  (ISN). 
Though  marketed  as  a  network, 
ISN  is  essentially  a  packet  data 
switch. 

According  to  Jeff  Lipton,  CU’s 
director  of  office  support  systems, 
it  was  cheaper  to  buy  ISN  than  to 
add  data  capability  to  the  System 
85.  And,  Ballowe  adds,  it  was 
ISN’s  long-range  potential  rather 
than  its  current  capabilities  that 
made  it  CU’s  choice. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
many  new  software  capabilities 
(including  security  features  such 
as  access  control  and  inactivity 
disconnect)  are  in  the  offing  for 
ISN,  Ballowe  says  AT&T  has  hint¬ 
ed  that  a  17M  bit/sec  bus  may 
eventually  replace  the  current 
8.64M  bit/sec  ISN  bus. 

Initially,  CU’s  ISN  will  serve 
500  data  devices,  but  Lipton  ex¬ 
pects  that  number  to  rise  to  as 
many  as  1,000  by  the  end  of  1986. 
The  switch  was  originally  ordered 
with  500  data  ports  to  serve  a  pro¬ 
jected  500  users.  “What  we  failed 
to  plan  for  was  the  number  of 
ports  that  would  be  eaten  up  on 


the  supply  side,”  Lipton  says. 
“You  need  one  port  per  terminal, 
but  you  also  need  one  port  per 
connection  into  a  computer.  You 
can  sign  up  all  the  users  you  want, 
but  unless  you  are  plugged  into 
computers  that  provide  the  cycles 
to  the  terminal  users,  you  don’t 
have  a  network.” 

Previously,  students  who  want¬ 
ed  to  access  large  computers  at 
CU’s  computing  centers  had  to 
trek  across  campus  and  wait  their 
turns  at  a  limited  number  of  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  terminals. 
Now,  students  and  faculty  who 
have  their  own  personal  comput¬ 
ers  or  terminals  will  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cess  mainframes  and  minicomput¬ 
ers  via  data  jacks  newly  installed 
in  all  dorm  rooms  and  campus  of¬ 
fices.  Because  the  network  is  all 
digital,  no  modems  will  be  needed. 
ISN  will  cost  students  a  $35  instal¬ 
lation  fee  plus  $7  to  $8  monthly. 

“We’ve  decided  that  ISN  will 
not  be  the  only  data  network  on 
campus  because  it  does  have  limi¬ 
tations,”  Lipton  says.  “We’re  get¬ 
ting  heavily  into  research  in  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence,  parallel 
processing  and  graphics,  among 
other  things,  and  9.6K  baud  just 
isn’t  going  to  cut  it,  particularly 
going  from  computer  to  computer. 
So  we’ve  got  an  Ethernet  network 
and  a  couple  of  other  networks. 
We  see  ISN  providing  the  capabili¬ 
ties  for  the  casual  data  user  who 
pops  up  randomly  around  cam¬ 
pus,”  he  concludes. 

—  Steve  Moore 


While  he’s  not  quite  that  laid- 
back,  Lipton  has  attracted  a  capa¬ 
ble,  largely  independent  staff, 
many  members  of  which  have  long 
experience  in  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry. 

Well  aware  that  an  organization 
can’t  be  cut  over  in  a  flash  like  a 
new  switch,  Lipton  gradually  built 
up  his  staff  over  the  project’s  four- 
year  duration. 

Even  though  he  hired  an  expert 
staff  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
road  looking  at  other  school  sys¬ 
tems,  Lipton  still  retained  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  “You  need  a  consul¬ 
tant,  and  not  just  to  give  you  that 
extra  level  of  credibility  that  you 
never  have  just  through  your  own 
department.  You  only  do  a  project 
like  this  once  every  15  or  20  years, 
and  you  don’t  know  everything. 
Consultants  that  do  this  day  in  and 
day  out  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  —  although  we  pay  them  in 
pennies,”  he  jokes. 

AT&T  Branch  Manager  Dave 
Heinz  doesn’t  dispute  the  value  of 
consultants,  but  he  prefers  to  deal 
directly  with  the  customer.  From 
the  vendor’s  point  of  view,  he  says, 
“You’ve  got  to  have  a  single  point 
of  contact  in  the  customer  environ¬ 
ment.” 

Telephone  training 

Familiarizing  university  person¬ 
nel  with  the  new  system  was  one  of 
the  biggest  contributions  made  by 
Lipton’s  staff.  “If  training  isn’t 
done,”  Heinz  says,  “trouble  reports 
will  be  high,  due  to  ignorance  that 
could  have  been  avoided.”  CU  man¬ 
aged  to  train  more  than  60%  of  its 
users  before  cutover. 

“We  put  together  our  own  train¬ 
ing  manuals  for  each  different  tele¬ 
phone  set  because  we  thought  the 
AT&T  documentation  was  inade¬ 
quate,”  Lipton  explains.  “And 
we’ve  put  about  3,000  faculty  and 
staff  people  through  training  class¬ 
es,  including  sessions  in  Laotian 
and  Spanish.” 

Even  with  the  manuals  and  the 
training,  the  majority  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  calls  handled  by  AT&T’s  control 
center  operators  were  “soft”  calls 
from  users  confused  by  the  dual 
voice  and  data  wall  jacks  or  unsure 
which  button  to  push  on  a  new  set. 

In  terms  of  “hard”  problems  that 
interrupted  users’  ability  to  con¬ 
duct  business  by  phone,  by  June  25 
Lipton’s  staff  had  logged  a  trouble 
call  percentage  of  only  about  2.25% 
rather  than  the  4%  to  6%  Lipton 
had  feared  as  a  result  of  the  AT&T 
strike. 

“The  consensus  of  all  the  com¬ 
ments  I  have  heard  from  AT&T  was 
that  this  was  probably  the  best  cut¬ 
over  they  have  ever  pulled  off  at  a 
large  university,”  Lipton  says.  And 
AT&T’s  Heinz  isn’t  arguing.  “This 
has  probably  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  large  cutovers,  if  not  the 
most  successful  that  AT&T  has 
done  since  divestiture,”  he  says. 

Once  a  particular  vendor’s  tech¬ 
nology  is  selected  at  the  end  of  the 
RFP  process,  the  implementation  of 
that  technology  is  simply  a  con¬ 
struction  project.  And  if  the  con¬ 
tractors  are  aggressively  managed 
to  ensure  that  the  system  is  well- 
built,  the  best  cutovers,  like  CU’s, 
end  up  being  anticlimactic.L? 
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Calendar 


Sept.  2-5,  Chicago  —  Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Oasi  Conference.  Contact:  The 
Office  Automation  Society  Interna¬ 
tional,  Suite  B,  15269  Mimosa  Trail, 
Dumfries,  Va.  22026. 

Sept.  2-6,  Chicago  —  Integrated 
Office  Information  Systems:  The 
Myths  and  the  Realities.  Contact: 
The  Information  Exchange,  Oasi, 
15269  Mimosa  Trail,  Dumfries,  Va. 
22026. 

Sept.  3-5,  Washington,  D.C.  —  In¬ 
troduction  to  Installing,  Operating 
and  Troubleshooting  Data  Commu¬ 
nications  Equipment.  Contact:  The 
George  Washington  University 
School  of  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

Sept.  3-5,  Cambridge,  Mass.  — 
Hands-On  Troubleshooting  Data 
Communications  Systems  and  Net¬ 
works.  Also,  Sept.  24-26,  Baltimore. 
Contact:  The  American  Institute, 
Carnegie  Building,  55  Main  St.,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.J.  07940. 

Sept.  4,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Lo¬ 
cal-Area  Networks:  A  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Overview  for  Managers.  Also, 
Sept.  9,  Indianapolis;  Sept.  10,  Chica¬ 
go.  Contact:  Ungermann-Bass,  Inc., 
2560  Mission  College  Blvd.,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.  95052. 

Sept.  4-6,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  — 
Long  Island  Computer  &  Business 
Equipment  Showcase.  Contact:  The 
Interface  Group,  Inc.,  300  First  Ave., 
Needham,  Mass.  02194. 

Sept.  7-10,  Nashville  —  Planning 
for  Network  Integration.  Contact: 
Southeastern  Telecommunications 
Association,  P.O.  Box  901,  Richmond, 
Va.  23207. 

Sept.  8-9,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Managing  Systems  Projects.  Con¬ 
tact:  New  York  University  School  of 
Continuing  Education,  Seminar  Cen¬ 
ter,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

Sept.  8-10,  Philadelphia  —  NCC- 
Telecommunications  ’86.  Contact: 
American  Federation  of  Information 
Processing  Societies,  1899  Preston 
White  Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22091. 

Slept.  8-10,  Chicago  —  Telecom¬ 
munications  Management.  Contact: 
Business  Communications  Review, 
950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill.  60521. 

Sept.  8-10,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Packet  Tech  ’86.  Contact:  Telestrate¬ 
gies,  Inc.,  1355  Beverly  Road, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

Sept.  8-12,  Tulsa,  Okla.  —  CICS/ 
VS  Command  Level  Programming. 

Also,  Sept  8-12,  Chicago.  Contact: 
Computer  Assistance,  Inc.,  Education 
Services,  Suite  108,  11498  Luna 
Road,  Dallas,  Texas  75234. 


Sept.  9,  Arlington,  Va.  —  Achiev¬ 
ing  Excellence:  How  to  Implement 
the  New  Excellence-Oriented  Man¬ 
agement  Style  in  Your  Department 
or  Company.  Also,  Sept.  10,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.;  Sept.  11,  Richmond, 
Va.  Contact:  Careertrack  Seminars, 
1800  38th  St.,  Boulder,  Colo.  80301. 

Sept.  9-11,  Atlanta  —  Intelligent 
Buildings  Conference  and  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Contact:  Business  Communica¬ 
tions  Review,  950  York  Road,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.  60521. 

Sept.  9-11,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  — 
Eighth  Annual  Satellite  Communi¬ 
cations  Users  Conference.  Contact: 
Satellite  Communications,  6530  S. 
Yosemite  St.,  Englewood,  Colo. 
80111. 

Sept.  9-12,  Minneapolis  —  Data 
Communications:  Components,  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Networks.  Contact:  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Advanced  Technology,  6003 
Executive  Blvd.,  Rockville,  Md. 
20852. 

Sept.  10-11,  San  Francisco  —  In¬ 
troduction  to  Fiber-Optic  Communi¬ 
cations  Systems.  Also,  Sept.  24-25, 
Chicago.  Contact:  Hinckley  Commu¬ 
nications,  14  Parker  Road,  Osterville, 
Mass.  02655. 

Sept.  10-11,  San  Francisco  — 
Timeplex  T-l  Seminar.  Contact:  Ti- 
meplex,  Inc.,  400  Chestnut  Ridge 
Road,  Woodcliff,  N.J.  07675. 

Sept.  10-12,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
—  Data  Communications.  Also, 
Sept.  15-17,  Boston.  Contact:  Center 
for  Advanced  Professional  Educa¬ 
tion,  Suite  110,  1820  E.  Garry  St., 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Sept.  11,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Strategic  Planning  and  Information 
Systems.  Contact:  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  School  of  Continuing  Education, 
Seminar  Center,  575  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Sept.  11-12,  New  York  —  New 
York  University  Local-Area  Net¬ 
work  Seminar.  Contact:  Administra¬ 
tive  Management,  Dept.  N,  1123 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

Sept.  11-12,  New  York  —  Under¬ 
standing  ISDN.  Contact:  Telecom¬ 
munications  Research  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  1200,  Newark,  Ill.  60541. 

Sept.  11-12,  San  Francisco  —  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Network  Applications  Pro¬ 
gram  Interfaces  Seminar.  Contact: 
Communications  Solutions,  Inc.,  992 
S.  Saratoga-Sunnyvale  Road,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95129 

Sept.  11-13,  Tampa,  Fla.  —  Tam¬ 
pa  Computer  &  Business  Equipment 
Showcase.  Contact:  The  Interface 
Group,  Inc.,  300  First  Ave.,  Need¬ 
ham,  Mass.  02194. 
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(201)967-1350 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Bill  Burke 

11B3  Spa  Creek  Landing 
Annapolis,  MD  21403 
(301)  268-6179 

PENNSYLVANIA _ 

Joan  Daly 
Paramus  Plaza  1 
140  Route  17  North 
Paramus,  NJ  07652 
(201)967-1350 


Network  World  is  a  member  of  the  CW  Communications/Inc.  group,  the  world’s  largest 
publisher  of  computer-related  information.  The  group  publishes  over  50  computer  publica¬ 
tions  in  more  than  20  major  countries.  Nine  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  the  group’s 
publications  each  month.  Members  of  CWCI  group  contribute  to  the  Computerworld  News 
Service,  a  daily  on-line  service  offering  the  latest  on  domestic  and  international  computer 
news.  Members  of  the  group  include:  ARGENTINA’S  Computerworld/Argentina;  ASIA’S 
Asian  Computerworld ;  AUSTRALIA’S  Computerworld  Australia,  Australian  PC  World 
and  Macworld;  BRAZIL’S  DataNews,  and  PC  Mundo;  CHINA’S  China  Computerworld  and 
China  Computerworld  Monthly;  DENMARK’S  Computerworld/Danmark,  PC  World  and 
Run  ( Commodore );  FINLAND’S  Mikro;  FRANCE’S  Le  Monde  Informatique,  Golden  (Ap¬ 
ple),  OPC  (IBM),  Theoreme  and  Distributique ;  GERMANY’S  Computenvoche,  Infowelt,  PC 
Welt,  Computer  Business,  and  Run;  ITALY’S  Computerworld  Italia  and  PC  Magazine;  JA¬ 
PAN’S  Computerworld  Japan;  MEXICO’S  Computerworld/Mexico;  THE  NETHERLANDS 
Computerworld  Netherlands  and  PC  World;  NORWAY’S  Computerworld  Norge  and  PC 
Mikrodata;  SPAIN’S  Computerworld  Espana,  PC  World  and  Commodore  World;  SWE¬ 
DEN’S  ComputerSweden,  Mikrodatom,  and  Svenska  PC  World;  SWITZERLAND’S  Compu¬ 
terworld  Schweiz;  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM’S  Computer  News,  PC  Business  World,  and 
Computer  Business;  VENEZUELA’S  Computerworld  Venezuela;  the  U.S.  Amiga  World, 
Computerworld,  inCider,  Infoworld,  MacWorld,  Micro  Marketworld,  PC  World,  Run,  73 
Magazine,  80  Micro,  Focus  Publications  and  Network  World. 


David  Beardslee 

18004  Sky  Park  Circle, 

Suite  100 
Irvine,  CA  92714 
(714)  545-7278 
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Network  World. 
There’s  no  better 
place  to  recruit 

communications 

professionals. 

The  best  communications  people  don’t  always  look  through  the  Sun¬ 
day  classifieds  for  employment  opportunities.  But  they  will  read  the 
recruitment  pages  in  Network  World.  Because,  unlike  the  help  wanted 
sections  of  local  newspapers,  Network  World's  recruitment  advertising 
targets  job  openings  for  communications  professionals. 

Every  week  Network  World  reaches  over  60,000  communications 
professionals,  including  vice  presidents,  directors,  managers,  and 
supervisory  staff  in  the  fields  of  telecommunications,  data  communica¬ 
tions,  network  management,  and  network  planning  and  operations.  In 
other  words,  it  reaches  the  kinds  of  qualified  communications  profes¬ 
sionals  your  company  wants  to  recruit. 

And,  because  Network  Worlds  up-to-the-minute  news,  features,  and 
editorial  are  written  from  a  user’s  point  of  view,  Network  World  gets 
read.  That’s  why  there’s  no  better  place  to  recruit  communications  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

The  next  time  your  company  needs  to  recruit  communications  profes¬ 
sionals,  look  to  Network  World.  You’ll  get  the  specialized  audience 
and  qualified  applicants  you  want.  And,  Network  World  ads  cost  less 
than  ads  in  national  newspapers  or  ads  in  major-city  newspapers. 

Call  Network  World’s  Classified  Department  today  at  (800)  343-6474 
and  ask  for  Gina  Ciampa.  You’ll  be  well  on  your  way  to  recruiting 
the  industry’s  top  communications  professionals. 


The  Weekly  for  Leading  Users  of 
Communications  Products  &  Services. 
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TCA  SHOW  ISSUES 

3  Special  TCA  Show  Issues 
3  Special  Recruitment  Advertising  Offers 

Call  Gina  Ciampa,  Classified  Sales  Representative  for  further  information 
on  the  advertising  savings  available  to  you  for  these  Special  Issues. 

The  TCA  PREVIEW  ISSUE  -  SEPT  15th 

Closes:  Sept  1 0th 

The  TCA  SHOW  ISSUE  -  SEPT  22th 

Closes:  Sept  1 7th 
Bonus  Show  &  Hotel  Distribution 

The  TCA  WRAP-UP  ISSUE  -  SEPT  29th 

Closes:  Sept  24th 

Call  Gina  Ciampa,  Classified  Sales  Representative 
1-800-343-6474  Ext.  270  or  (in  Massachusetts)  617-879-0700 

NETWORK  WORLD  Classified  Advertising 

375  Cochituate  Road,  P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Information  Form 


Name- 


Title. 


Company. 

Address- 


Telephone  No.. 


□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  Classified  Advertising. 

□  Please  have  someone  call  me  with  information. 

Return  to:  NETWORK  WORLD 

Classified  Advertising 
375  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 


SEMINARS 


SETA 

Southeastern 

Telecommunications  Assn. 
11th  Annual  Conference 
Sept.  7-10 
Opryland  Hotel 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

•  Education  Seminars 
•  Over  150  Booths 
•  Speakers 
For  more  information 
SETA  Office  804-746-3195 
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CLEO  Software  ■/* 

a  division  of  Phone  IJnc 
1639  North  Alpine  Road 
Rockford,  IL  61107 
TELEX  703639 


. : 


Description: 

SYNCmodem  is  an  IBM  PC,  XT  or  AT  bus 
compatible  interface  card  capable  of 
operating  as  a  synchronous  modem  or 
as  a  synchronous  interface  card. 

SYNCmodem  is  ideal  for  remote  PC-to- 
mainframe  or  PC-to-PC  communications. 

It  comes  fully  integrated  with  3780Plus™, 
CLEO -3270  SNA  or  BSC,  and  CLE0-5250  SNA 
software  packages. 

3780Plus  allows  fast  and  efficient  file 
transfers,  over  common  phone  lines, 
between  your  PC  and  any  micro,  mini,  or 
mainframe  that  supports  2780/3780 
Bi sync  protocol. 

CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC  and  CLE0-5250 
SNA  allow  your  PC  to  emulate  a  remote 
327x  or  525x  terminal  device.  All  you  need 
is  a  phone  line. 

The  212/201  modem  includes  the  Mirror 
asynchronous  software  package  in  addition 
to  your  selected  CLEO  SNA  or  BSC  package. 

For  details  call  1(800)233-CLE0. 

In  Illinois  1(815)397-8110. 


